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Saint Joseph's 
Titles to Religious Honor 
Aloysius C. Kemper, S.J. 


HERE is no need at the present day to undertake a 
vindication of the honor paid to St. Joseph, foster- 
father of our Lord and most chaste spouse of Mary. 

Devotion to him has taken so firm a hold on the popular 
mind, and his cult has been so repeatedly and unstintingly 
approved by the Church, that St. Joseph stands next to 
Mary as the Saint most highly esteemed and honored in 
the celestial hierarchy. It is perhaps no vain hope to look 
for a marked increase in devotion to him and in a more 
insistent, confident appeal to his mighty intercession in the 
stress of the actual national and international crisis. 

St. Joseph was indeed from time immemorial regarded 
as eminently a social patron by various groups and religious 
families, in view of his headship of that singular holy group, 
the Family of Nazareth. In 1621 the General Chapter of 
the Carmelites chose him officially as patron of the whole 
Reformed Order. Soon after began to appear for the first 
time the title of Patronage of St. Joseph under which the 
holy Patriarch was honored by numerous orders, religious 
bodies, kingdoms and states both in the old and new world. 

It was not until 1847, however, that Pius IX extended 
the feast of the Patronage to the universal Church. From 
that papal grant the devotion received a new, vivifying 
impulse that resulted in a truly phenomenal growth. It was 
again Pius IX who, during a particularly calamitous period 
of his pontificate, bethought himself of a new title which 
had not until then been bestowed on any angel or saint. 
On the feast of the Immaculate Conception, in 1870, the 
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ST. JOSEPH’S TITLES TO HONOR 


Holy Father declared St. Joseph Patron of the Universal 
Church, the proximate motive for this elevation being that 
“at this most sorrowful time the Church herself is beset by 
enemies on every side, and oppressed by grievous calamities, 
so that wicked men imagine that at last the gates of hell are 
prevailing against her.’’ The immediate occasion, then, for 
the new title was the urgent crisis of the Church at the 
moment. But in the same decree a more general motive for 
the papal action is alleged: ‘“‘On account of this sublime 
dignity (of foster-father of Jesus) which God conferred on 
His most faithful servant, the Church has always most 
highly honored and lauded the most Blessed Joseph next 
after his Spouse, the Virgin Mother of God, and has 
implored his intercession in all her great necessities.’’ No 
one can fail to detect in this pontifical utterance a very sig- 
nificant placing of St. Joseph as one to be honored next to 
Mary. 

Nearly twenty years later, on August 15, 1889, Leo 
XIII issued a warmly enthusiastic encyclical letter’ on 
devotion to St. Joseph. It is worthy of note that he chose 
another principal feast of Mary for this pronouncement. 
In it, in a more explicit manner, he placed Joseph after Mary 
in the hierarchy of the Blessed, insisting ‘‘that the Christian 
people should grow accustomed to implore with an especial 
piety and confidence, together with the Virgin Mother of 
God, also her most chaste spouse, the Blessed Joseph.”’ 
After recognizing that the cult of St. Joseph had advanced 
notably since the declaration of the Universal Patronage, 
Leo XIII wished to add his own authority in moving Chris- 
tian piety to new endeavors. He not only vindicated to 
St. Joseph his proper place in the devotion of the faithful 
next to the Virgin Mary, but for this he assigned two out- 





1Quamquam pluties. Cf. The Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. 1, P. 362. 
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standing reasons, which he first briefly stated, then feelingly 
expounded: 

“Joseph was the husband of Mary and the reputed 
father of Jesus Christ. From these two prerogatives derive 
all his dignity, grace, sanctity, and glory. Undoubtedly 
the dignity of the Mother of God is so sublime that nothing 
can excel it. Yet because between Joseph and the Blessed 
Virgin there existed the bond of matrimony, there can be 
no doubt that he approached more closely than any one 
else to that most lofty dignity by which the Mother of God 
so far surpassed all other creatures . . . Again: he alone 
stands forth amongst all men by the singular dignity of 
having been divinely chosen to be the guardian of the Son 
of God, and considered by men to be His father.”’ 

Here, then, is officially stated the basis of all solid devo- 
tion to St. Joseph, namely, his eminent dignity which sur- 
passes that of all the saints excepting only the Blessed 
Mother of the Redeemer. This dignity moreover is due to 
Joseph’s position in the Holy Family of which he is the 
divinely appointed head and guardian, as husband of Mary 
and foster-father of Jesus. The marital and parental func- 
tions which he thus exercised in that blessed Family impli- 
cate him as closely as may be in the carrying into execution 
of the mystery of the Incarnation of the Son of God. ‘““When 
the fulness of time came, God sent his Son, born of a 
woman, born under the Law, that he might redeem those 
who were under the Law, that we might receive the adop- 
tion of sons’ (Galatians 4:4). In that tremendous drama 
Joseph had more than an accessory part to play. His copp- 
eration was essential. He was appointed to live and labor 
within the inner circle of the Incarnation, and his whole 
activity was displayed in the secret unfolding of this 


mystery. 
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ST. JOSEPH’s TITLES TO HONOR 


Joseph's actual presence and operation within the circle 
of the Incarnation is vouched for by the simple gospel nar- 
rative familiar to every child. Jesus, Mary, and Joseph are 
there always found together, the latter as husband of Mary 
and father of Jesus. In the genealogy according to St. Mat- 
thew (1:16) we read, ‘And Jacob begot Joseph the hus- 
band of Mary.’’ Again (1:18) ‘“When Mary his Mother 
was betrothed to Joseph”; (1:19) ‘‘But Joseph her husband 
being a just man... ”’; (1:20) “Do not be afraid: Joseph 
... to take to thee Mary thy wife’; (1:24) ‘‘So Joseph... 
took unto him his wife.”” The relation of husband and 
wife between Mary and Joseph is thus plainly asserted in 
St. Matthew. Both Matthew and Luke frequently place 
the three holy persons in immediate juxta-position. Thus, 
(Matthew 2:13) ‘‘An angel of the Lord appeared in a 
dream to Joseph, saying, ‘Arise, and take the child and his 
mother, and flee into Egypt’.’’ Four times in the brief nar- 
rative of the flight into Egypt are the three names thus 
brought together. St. Luke (2:16) tells us of the shep- 
herds that ‘“‘they found Mary and Joseph and the babe 
lying in the manger.’’ This Evangelist is particularly 
intent on calling attention to a true parental relationship 
that bound Joseph to the divine Child. Thus (2:27) 
‘And when his parents brought in the child Jesus’ (at the 
Purification); (2:33) ‘‘And his father and mother were 
marvelling at the things spoken concerning him’; (2:41) 
‘His parents. were wont to go every year to Jerusalem’’; 
(2:48) “Behold thy father and I have been seeking thee 
sorrowing. These latter words, spoken under stress of 
strong emotion, quite unconsciously reproduce the manner 
of address current in the holy house at Nazareth. The 
character of the mutual relations within the Holy Family 
is thus clearly established in the gospel: Joseph is the hus- 
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band of Mary and in a true sense the father of Jesus. 

The point that should be emphasized on reading this 
narrative is that Joseph is not an extrinsic companion to a 
closely united pair, nor a mere accessory, interested specta- 
tor, or helper, but is an integral and essential member of 
this sacred trio. This is a truth that seems often not to have 
been fully recognized even by those bent on showing Joseph 
his due honor. In the popular mind particularly, due per- 
haps in part to catechetical instruction that was calculated 
to be both safe and adequate, St. Joseph is the victim of a 
minimizing process that deprives him of his full dignity. 
Frequently the negative statement is stressed that as man 
Jesus had no father, and that consequently all genuine 
paternity should be denied his appointed guardian; or that 
Joseph was merely reputed to be the father by men who 
mistakenly looked upon Jesus as the carpenter's Son, Jesus 
not being his Son at all. Similarly it is often thought that 
Joseph was not the real husband of Mary, but only a faith- 
ful protector, serving as a safeguard to Mary’s undoubted 
genuine motherhood in the public eye, a consort in name 
but not in reality. Besides, Mary’s virginity, sealed by 
vow might seem to preclude the possibility of a true mar- 
riage contract that would make the two strictly man and 
wife. 


As a result of this endeavor to shield the exclusive 
divine sonship of the Child, and the virginal conception of 
the Mother, Joseph's full dignity is sacrificed; and he is 
denied the glory of the very position whence ‘“‘derives all his 
dignity, grace, sanctity and glory,’”’ as we heard Leo XIII 
claim. Joseph is thus reduced almost to the status of an 
honorary member of the Holy Family and counts for little 
in the scheme of the Incarnation. Indeed, what appear to us 
unworthy travesties of the true glory of St. Joseph were 
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seriously maintained and defended by more than one Cath- 
olic author even during the pontificate of Leo XIII. 

How false such a rating of the position of the great 
Patriarch would be becomes at once evident if we briefly 
examine the reasons that underlie the succinct gospel state- 
ments above enumerated. First of all, the Blessed Virgin 
contracted a true and proper marriage with Joseph, and this 
is a truth of faith according to all theologians. There was, 
therefore, no true sense in which it might have been said of 
Mary that she was the reputed wife of Joseph. In the case 
of both, virginity and marriage were most perfectly con- 
joined, so that, as Leo XIII strongly urges, both are at the 
same time perfect exemplars of virgins and spouses. The 
teaching of the Church, confirmed by the Council of Trent, 
supposes that a true and perfect marriage bond subsists, 
even though the parties do not consummate their union. 
Such a marriage bond, with all its consequent rights and 
duties, existed between the virgin Joseph and the Virgin 
Mary. They were mutually possessors and guardians of 
each other's spotless virginity. 

In the second place, it must ever be borne in mind that 
Joseph was the father of Jesus in a very real sense. The 
express statement of the gospel to this effect is not to be 
qualified by reducing this relationship to a paternity that 
was only apparent. It was indeed a paternity entirely 
unique in kind, but most true in every sense except the one 
which would make Jesus the Son of Joseph by natural gen- 
eration. ‘This latter relation Scripture itself is careful to 
exclude; and it is with reference to this wholly natural 
paternity that Joseph is asserted to have been merely the 
reputed father of the Child. Jesus was not the carpenter’s 
Son in the only way the people probably suspected. But 
He was the virginal fruit of Mary’s womb which could 
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never becomingly and above suspicion have been brought 
into the world except within the chaste union and intimacy 
of two virginal spouses. It was entirely necessary for the 
blessed consort to shield in public esteem the fruitful vir- 
ginity of his true spouse; and even in this restricted sense his 
paternity was noempty name. In what other sense it was 
real and wholly admirable will be presently shown. 
Another consideration to be carefully weighed is this. 
In the divine plan the whole mystery of God becoming man 
was to remain profoundly hidden until such time as the 
reality of this divine prodigy of love could profitably be 
made public. Jesus Himself only very gradually and with 
consummate prudence revealed His divine filiation during 
His public ministry; and its full import, inclusive of the 
virgin birth, was scarcely even surmised during Christ’s 
earthly lifetime except by a favored few. Before it became 
finally known, Joseph had already departed this life, when 
his office of duly obscuring and shielding both the divine 
Son and the Virgin Mother had been brought to a close. 
But this function of obscuring for a time both the Son 
and the Mother, necessary though it was for the proper 
execution of the divine decree, was neither the only one nor 
the most important one to give reality and splendor to the 
paternity of Joseph. Suarez? tersely says: ‘“The Blessed 
Joseph not only bore the name of father, but also the sub- 
stance and reality which belongs to this name, in as far as it 
can be participated by any man, carnal generation alone 
excepted. He possessed accordingly a father’s affection, 
solicitude, and even authority.”” He was fully and admi- 
rably a father to Jesus in providing Him a true home with 
all its unspeakable, charming intimacy, with early educa- 
tion, protection against danger, sustenance earned in the 





2De Mysteriis Vitae Christi, Q. 29, Disp. 8, Sect. 1, n. 4. 
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sweat of his brow, and all of these exercised in a most per- 
fect and holy way, towards a Son truly his, as no father 
either before or after him. 

In addition to this intimacy Leo XIII, in the encyclical 
already referred to, thus expresses the reality of Joseph’s 
fatherly office: ‘‘Accordingly, from this double dignity (as 
husband of Mary and father of Jesus) there followed spon- 
taneously the duties which nature prescribes for fathers of 
families, so that Joseph was the legitimate and natural 
guardian, curator, and defender of the divine house over 
which he presided. ‘These offices and duties he zealously 
exercised until the end of his life. He strove to protect his 
spouse and the divine Child with supreme love and daily 
assiduity. He provided by his labor whatever was neces- 
sary in diet and maintenarice for both. . . He was ever the 
unfailing companion, helper and consoler of the Virgin 
and Jesus.”’ These are titles to a singularly sublime father- 
hood that is ill served by heaping about it the familiar 
denaturing negatives: ‘‘as man, Jesus had no earthly 
father; Joseph was only the foster-father, the reputed 
father of Jesus, not His real father in any sense.”’ 

Such, then, are the titles on which is based the dignity of 
St. Joseph: he is the true husband of Mary, a real father of 
Jesus, and an intimate, necessary cooperator in the strategic 
ushering into the world of the Incarnate Word. We have 
already heard two popes conclude from this unique and 
exalted position of Joseph that in dignity he excelled ali 
the saints except only Mary Immaculate. It is true the 
Imitation (Book III, 58, n. 2) cautions us not to compare 
the saints one with another or to dispute their relative 
graces and merits. But for the Virgin and St. Joseph the 
comparative method alone does justice to the father and 
mother of Jesus, and most of the Fathers and ecclesiastical 
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writers have resorted to it in their case. Mary’s incompa- 
rable excellence amongst the saints as the Mother of God 
entitles her to a special worship reserved exclusively to her 
which theologians style hyperdulia. Since St. Joseph is 
now by common consent ranked next to her as belonging 
to the hypostatic order, as we have seen, attempts have been 
made to secure for him also a singular worship to be styled 
protodulia, that is, the highest honor paid to any saint after 
Mary. The Church has not yet yielded to these entreaties, 
as she has also thus far refused to admit his name into the 
Confiteor and the Canon of the Mass. On the other hand 
she has not shown herself averse to the claim now every- 
where urged that Joseph is after Mary the greatest of the 
saints. 

Rival claims might be made in the case of St. John the 
Baptist and the Apostles, and these claims have been care- 
fully weighed by theologians. Of the Baptist our Lord 
Himself declared, ‘Amen I say to you, among those born 
of women there has not risen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist’’ (Matthew 11:11). Yet our Lord could not have 
meant this in an absolute sense, for He immediately adds, 
“Yet the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he.” 
Relatively to all the patriarchs and prophets of the Old 
Law the Precursor of the Lamb of God must be placed at the 
head of them all. It is revealed that he was cleansed from 
original sin before his birth, but even this extraordinary 
privilege leaves him still outside the exalted circle of the 
Holy Family and the immediate actors in the execution of 
the Incarnation. 

The question of the superiority of the Apostles in dig- 
nity over all the other saints except the Mother of God has 
been reverently asked through the centuries, and conflicting 
answers have been given. St. Anselm amongst others 
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declares: “Even the Baptist was inferior to the Apostles in 
dignity for there is no ministry greater than the aposto- 
late.’ St. Thomas seems to favor this view. Suarez* how- 
ever, ventures it as a probable opinion that the ministry of 
St. Joseph was of a higher order than that of the Apostles 
for the reason that the latter pertained to the simple order 
of grace, while Joseph was immediately associated with the 
Author of grace within the order of the hypostatic union. 
Hence this theologian modestly concludes, “‘it is not temer- 
arious or improbable, but on the contrary a pious and very 
likely opinion that St. Joseph excelled all other saints in 
grace and beatitude.’’ The view of St. Thomas he explains 
by remarking that the Angelic Doctor regarded the aposto- 
late as the highest ministry in the New Testament; whereas 
the office of the foster-father of Jesus belonged properly 
neither to the Old nor to the New Testament, but to the 
Author of both who as the “cornerstone joined them into 
one.’ This probable and still too conservative opinion of 
Suarez, however, has long ago yielded to the unquestioned 
belief voiced by Leo XIII when he unhesitatingly declares: 
“There can be no doubt that he (Joseph) approached more 
closely than any one else to that most lofty dignity by 
which the Mother of God so far excelled all othercreatures.”” 

We have thus considered the sublime dignity attaching 
to the double office of Joseph as father of Jesus and spouse 
of Mary. From this dignity may at once be deduced the 
eminent gifts of grace with which he was endowed and the 
incomparable sanctity he attained. It is a theological axiom 
that God duly apportions grace according to the state and 
office to which He calls a soul. Joseph’s correspondence 
with this grace was so perfect that Scripture is content to 
style him, even before his union with Mary, simply ‘a just 





3Loc. cit. sect. 1, n. 10; sect. 2, n. 6. 
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man.’’ How he must have advanced to unspeakable per- 
fection of sanctity through all the years of daily contem- 
plation and intimate association with the holy and Immacu- 
late Virgin, his spouse, and the Holy of Holies, the Incar- 
nate Son of God! Truly, the life of heaven on earth! 

A second corollary is deduced by Leo XIII from 
Joseph's position in. the Holy Family. ‘““The divine house,” 
says the Pontiff, ‘‘which Joseph ruled by fatherly author- 
ity contained the beginnings of the nascent Church.’’ Asa 
consequence ‘‘the blessed Patriarch considers the innu- 
merable multitudes of Christians that compose the family of 
the universal Church as entrusted to him in a special way, 
and that in it, as the husband of Mary and the father of 
Jesus, he enjoys practically paternal authority.’ The dig- 
nity, sanctity, and power of Joseph, these three are on a par 
in the mind of the Holy Father; hence inis whole encyclical is 
a ringing exhortation to all the faithful and to the uni- 
versal Church to ‘‘go to Joseph,” to honor him as his 
exalted dignity demands, to emulate the virtues of his sanc- 
tity which are resplendent for all classes in the Church, and 
to have recourse with unfailing confidence to his very real 
fatherly authority by which he is still ‘‘lord over his house- 
hold and ruler of all his possessions.” 

The exhortation of Leo XIII is as timely today as when 
first uttered; nay if possible, it has grown in timeliness and 
urgency. Today more than ever, under stress of the most 
colossal menace that has ever threatened Church, state, and 
civilization itself, we shall not fail to remember one cer- 
tain haven of refuge, and to make it a precious habit of our 
spiritual life: in all our needs, to ‘‘go to Joseph,”’ after Mary, 
the greatest of saints. 
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The Scapular Devotion 
and the Sabbatine Privilege 
William A. Donaghy, S.J. 


LTHOUGH thousands of Catholics loyally wear the 
little cloth yoke which is the symbol of their devo- 
tion to our Lady, many of them are unaware of the 
spiritual wealth with which the Church has endowed the 
Scapular. Most Catholics, moreover, are ignorant of the 
wide variety of scapulars; and there are many minor points 
and problems connected with the devotion that even reli- 
gious might profitably consider. It is the purpose of this 
article to present a brief sketch of the devotion’s historical 
background, to give some of the theology connected with 
it, and to indicate moral and pastoral aspects of it. 

The traditional account of the rise and growth of the 
Scapular devotion brings us back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In those ancient days, the English Crusaders brought 
back to England from Palestine a little group of hermits 
who had been living the religious life on Mount Carmel, 
the rugged backdrop against which Elias the prophet had 
confounded the priests of Baal, as the Third Book of Kings 
recounts. 

In England, these brethern were joined by a fiery hermit 
named Stock—so called, because he had been living peni- 
tentially in the trunk, or stock, of a tree. Much like the 
Baptist was this shaggy zealot, in his rough clothing, his 
gauntness, and his white-hot devotion to God. When he 
attached himself to the Carmelites, he took the significant 
name of Simon, a name wealthy in memories and prophetic 
of leadership. 

The tiny band prospered so well in England that soon 
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their numbers demanded some sort of local supervision and 
jurisdiction. Simon Stock was named Vicar-General and, 
in the year 1245, he was designated General of the whole 
order. 

All along, the ideal of these holy men had been one of 
strict seclusion, prayer, and penance. But at that time, 
even as in our own, students were thronging to the universi- 
ties; and the need of a highly educated clergy to guide this 
intellectual generation became increasingly apparent. Simon 
decided to train his younger members to meet this demand; 
but some of the elders regarded his decision as a desertion of 
the cloister and a dangerous innovation against which they 
firmly set their faces. Meanwhile, outside the cloister walls, 
jealous eyes had been observing the rise and growing influ- 
ence of the Friars, and now these enemies raised an outcry 
for the suppression of this “‘upstart’’ order. 


Sagging beneath his ninety years and the burdens of 
office, besieged from without and suspected within his own 
household, Simon Stock withdrew, in 1251, to the mon- 
astery at Cambridge, where he begged a sign of solace from 
the Queen of Heaven. Apparelled in light and attended by 
angels our Lady appeared to him holding in her hand the 
Brown Scapular: ‘‘Receive, my beloved son,”’ she said, “‘this 
habit of thy order; this shall be to thee and to all Carmel- 
ites a privilege, that whosoever dies clothed in this shall 
never suffer eternal fire.”’ 

Almost a century later, Mary appeared again, this time 
to the man who was shortly to become Pope John XXII. 
To the future Pontiff, she gave new evidence of her gener- 
osity and extended and enlarged the Scapular Promise by 
an addition which has come to be known as the Sabbatine 
or Saturday Privilege. After his elevation to Peter’s chair, 
John published this private revelation in a Papal Bull. Our 
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Lady had assured him that she would release from Purga- 
tory any members of her order on the Saturday following 
their deaths. 

Let us now examine these promises more in detail to 
see what they mean and imply: The Scapular promise, in 
the first place, comprises two elements: 1) ““Whoever dies 
clothed in this habit’; 2) ‘‘shall not suffer the fires of Hell.’’ 

Now, only the members of the Carmelite Confraternity 
are entitled to wear the “habit,” that is, the Brown Scapu- 
lar. Hence the words of our Lady, ‘‘clothed in this habit,” 
involve membership in that confraternity. One must, 
therefore, voluntarily enlist in Mary’s great brotherhood 
before a priest authorized either by the Holy See or by the 
Carmelite General, to receive members. The officiating 
priest, moreover, unless he has a special privilege to the 
contrary, must enter the name of any new confrére in a reg- 
ister of the Confraternity. Now formally admitted, the 
candidate is allowed to wear the Scapular; he is now 
“clothed in this habit.’ 

Obviously the large habit of Carmel fulfills this condi- 
tion; as does its small imitation, the Brown Scapular. And 
by grant of Pius X, in 1910, the scapular medal may now 
take the place of any cloth scapular in which one has been 
validly enrolled’. 

The subsequent words of the Scapular promise guaran- 
tee that any wearer of the “‘habit’’ will escape the fires of 
hell. We must not, however, interpret this falsely. A man 
who dies in mortal sin, no matter what his garb, cannot be 
saved; that is eternal truth. What, then, does the assurance 


1In allowing the substitution of the medal for the various scapulars, Pius X stated 
that those wearing the medal could gain all indulgences and participate in all spiritual 
favors attached to the scapulars. Nevertheless, some consider it safer to use the 
Brown Scapular itself when trying to bring about the death-bed conversion of impeni- 
tent sinners. Cf. The Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1941, p. 43. —ED. 
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mean? ‘To determine the meaning, it will help to recall the 
general nature of the various scapular confraternities. 

As we shall see later, there are many scapulars and many 
scapular confraternities. “Through the years, the Popes 
have decreed the patronage, guidance, and control of these 
pious organizations to different religious orders and con- 
gregations of the Church. When, therefore, a man joins a 
confraternity, he aggregates himself in some degree to the 
religious body which has special control of that confra- 
ternity; and he thereby participates in the end and purpose 
of that order or congregation. All these great religious 
communities have this in common, that it is their aim and 
intent to strive towards perfection in the spirit and accord- 
ing to the path of the three evangelical counsels of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. In their degree, the scapular con- 
fraternities share the aim and object of the parent order or 
congregation; hence the confréres, to a limited extent, 
pledge fidelity to the same high evangelical ideal. Merely 
to wear the scapular without having this spirit in the soul 
would not only not be virtuous; it would be perilously 
close to the dry and sterile Pharisaism which our Lord so 
mercilessly condemned. 

The scapular, too, is a link which binds the wearer to 
the members of the first and second orders and to his fellow 
members in the confraternity, thus enabling him to share on 
earth some of the special fruits of the communion of saints. 

How absurd and dangerous it would be, then, to imag- 
ine that the scapular is a magical amulet, charm, or fool- 
proof passport to heaven! Against the Semi-Pelagians who 
exalted man’s natural powers and self-sufficiency the Coun- 
cil of Orange hurled a definition which re-echoed in Trent. 
For the Church teaches that even for the just man, the 
actual grace of perseverance requires a special help from 
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God. It is in the light of this dogma, in fact, that some great 
theologians seem to understand the Scapular promise; for 
they interpret it to mean that anyone dying in our Lady’s 
confraternity and wearing her scapular will receive through 
her at the hour of death either the grace of perseverance or 
the grace of final contrition. The lessons for the office of 
St. Simon Stock quote the promise. But before he sanc- 
tioned the office, Pope Leo XIII inserted the adverb 
“‘piously’’ (“‘pie’’), to make the promise read: ““Whoever 
dies piously wearing this habit will not suffer the flames 


of hell.”’ 

Turning now to the Sabbatine or Saturday Privilege, 
we find that the Bull of John XXII proclaiming the privi- 
lege declares that our Lady wanted John “‘to make known 
to all that on the Saturday following their death she would 
deliver from Purgatory all who wore the Carmelite Scapu- 
lar.’ Ina Bull of approbation, Paul V confirms the prom- 
ise but confines its application to those “‘who in life wore 
our Lady’s habit, were chaste according to their state, recited 
the Little Office, and abstained on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days except when Christmas fell on one of those days. 
These clients will Mary help by her intercession and her 
special protection after their death, especially on Saturday, 
the day which the Church has especially dedicated to her.”’ 
It is worthy of note that a priest who has the faculty of 
receiving candidates into the Scapular Confraternity has 
also the power to commute the conditions necessary for the 
Sabbatine Privilege and to substitute other devotional 
practices. 

As Pope Paul lays them down, the requirements 
whereby one renders oneself eligible for the Sabbatine 
privilege are too clear to need further explanation. Once 
again the shining sanity and unshakable love of truth 
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which characterize the Church have removed any danger of 
presumption or superstition. 

Thus far we have given the traditionally accepted 
accounts of these two private revelations to St. Simon 
Stock and Pope John XXII and have made the obvious 
commentary on them. However, it is only fair to admit 
that these revelations have been attacked not only by non- 
Catholics but by sincere Catholic scholars as well. For- 
tunately, we do not have to examine the evidence of the 
conflicting parties and decide the matter for ourselves. We 
can raise the whole controversy to the higher plane of 
dogmatic values. Several Pontiffs have blessed and 
approved the scapular promise and the Sabbatine privi- 
lege; under the watchful eye of the Church, these devotions 
have been preached for centuries; and such confirmation of 
their validity is sufficient proof for the Catholic mind which 
realizes that the living, teaching Church rests not on the 
cornerstone of a library but on the Rock that is Peter. 

It is true, of course, that the great public revelation 
which Christ committed to His Apostles closed with the 
death of the last Apostle. It is this fixed and unchanging 
body of truth which the Church guards. When from time 
to time she defines a dogma, she affirms that the truth in 
question actually and really is part of that Apostolic 
deposit of faith. Other private revelations which have 
come to individuals down through the ages neither augment 
nor complement the Apostolic revelation. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, one is not bound to believe in them; nor do they. 
as such, pertain to the authority of the Church. But it is 
the office of the Church authentically to interpret and 
authoritatively to decide whether or not the content of such 
revelations agrees with the eternal truth of which she is 
divinely instituted custodian. She could not condone any 
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offense against either faith or morals. 

In his great work on the Sacred Heart devotion, which 
was privately revealed to St. Margaret Mary, Father Bain- 
vel points out that the Church’s approbation signifies that 
there is nothing in the devotion contrary to faith or morals. 
Moreover, Margaret Mary’s holiness, on which the Church 
has set the crown of canonization, is ample testimony of 
her right to be believed. The apparition to her is, as Father 
Pesch notes, only the occasion of public worship of the 
Sacred Heart; the real reason for the worship is the author- 
ity of the teaching Church accepting the devotion and 
incorporating it into her liturgy. 

So, too, with the Scapular devotion. No matter what 
one may think of its historical foundations, it rests on the 
bed-rock of divine authority. Perhaps there is no better 
proof of the Church’s attitude towards the Scapular than 
the indulgences, almost “‘innumerable”’ as St. Alphonsus 
exclaims, which she has heaped on it. 

Best known and most widespread of all scapulars is the 
Carmelite Brown Scapular, to which the foregoing remarks 
apply. But there are many other scapulars. One fre- 
quently hears references to the “‘five scapulars’’; and it 
might be interesting to mention and describe them sketchily. 
The white scapular of the Most Blessed Trinity, marked by 
a blue and red cross, is the badge of the confraternity associ- 
ated with the Trinitarians. Then there is the red scapular 
of the Passion, control and direction of which Pius [IX com- 
mitted to the Lazarists; the blue scapular of the Immaculate 
Conception, under the Theatine Fathers; the black scapular 
of the Seven Dolors represents the confraternity which the 
Servite Fathers direct. These, with the Carmelite scapular, 
are the ‘‘five scapulars.”’ 

As we have mentioned, a priest receives the faculty to 
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admit members into these various confraternities either 
from the Holy See or from the General Superior of the reli- 
gious family in charge of the confraternity. The receiving 
priest must bless the scapular and invest the candidate with 
it, although it is sufficient investiture if the priest simply 
lays the scapular across the shoulder of the recipient. During 
a mission, or when there is a great crowd of candidates to be 
admitted, some priests have the power of enrolling people 
in the scapular without personally placing it on the person 
who is to wear it. For the blessing of a scapular, the simple 
sign of the cross is not sufficient; the priest must use the 
prescribed formula, which is necessary for validity, though 
he may always use the shortest of the three blessings given 
in the Roman Ritual. Furthermore, any priest who has 
the faculty to bless scapulars and the resultant power to 
enroll candidates in the corresponding confraternities, has 
also the power to enroll himself. 

What of the scapulars themselves? They must not be 
round or oval but must be square or oblong; they must be 
made of wool, and, although. it is permitted to ornament 
them with needlework or painting, the color proper to each 
must prevail. These conditions all affect validity. In the 
Ecclesiastical Review for August, 1941, Mr. John Haffert 
pointed out that approximately half a million worthless 
scapulars are bought annually in the United States. 
Unscrupulous dealers make them of felt, which is cheaper 
than wool. 

The cords binding the oblongs of the scapular may be 
of any material or color, except for the scapular of the Pas- 
sion which requires red woolen strings. The scapulars must 
be worn constantly, but if one has laid them aside for a 
period, he may resume wearing them and thus revive his 
title to the privileges and indulgences attached to them. 
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Only the first scapular needs to be blessed; after that, one 
simply get a new pair and puts them on. 

The scapular medal is a substitute for the cloth scapu- 
lar, granted by Pius X, in 1910. Missionaries requested 
the concession, because the wearing of the cloth scapular 
was a great inconvenience for their native converts. The 
Pontiff did not wish to have the medal supplant the cloth 
scapular, however; and his successor Pius XI permitted a 
protected scapular, enclosed in cloth, to overcome objec- 
tions of a sanitary sort. Other great theologians look with 
regret on the passing of the cloth scapular and the popu- 
larity of the medal; but the medal has official approval and 
styles have changed so radically since 1910 that many more 
now have reason to substitute the medal for the cloth scapu- 
lar. 

Who may bless the scapular medal? Any priest having 
the power to bless that scapular which the medal is to 
replace; and a simple sign of the cross is sufficient to endow 
the medal with precisely the same indulgences which the 
cloth scapular would enjoy. In fact, the priest may bless 
many scapular medals, even if he cannot see them—as 
would be the case in a crowded church. But if a medal is 
to represent several different scapulars, the sign of the cross 
should be repeated for each of those different scapulars. 

These are only a few aspects of the scapular, the humble 
heraldic symbol of devotion to the Queen of Heaven. There 
are many others and one might write a long work on the 
subject. But the whole matter is admirably summed up 
for us, as far as its practical side goes, in the words of 
St. Alphonsus de Liguori, the Church’s great Doctor of 
Morals. He epitomizes his own attitude towards this devo- 
tion briefly and significantly: ‘For my own part,” he 
writes, ‘‘I have been careful to receive all these scapulars.’’ 
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Perfection 
and the Religious 
Augustine Klaas, S.J. 


I. Introduction 


// FYERFECTION is for priests and religious. I am only 
alayman. I am fortunate to keep my soul in sanc- 
tifying grace. Perfection is not for me.’’—Religious 

have often enough heard similar views expressed by good, 

exemplary layfolk, who seem to imply that they would 
lead the perfect life if only it were ‘‘for them.’’ Is the life 
of perfection “‘for them’’? Most certainly it is. Priests and 
religious have no monopoly on perfection. The invitation 
to it comes to the laity from the lips of Our Lord, Who, 
after He had explained the principles of perfection in the 

Sermon on the Mount, said to the multitude: ‘“You there- 

fore are to be perfect, even as your heavenly Father is per- 

fect’’ (Matthew 5:48). St. Peter echoes these words in a 

letter to the Christian communities of Asia Minor: “‘As the 

One who called you is holy, be you also holy in all your 

behavior’ (I Peter 1:15). And St. Paul: ‘This is the will 

of God, your sanctification’’ (I Thessalonians 4:3). Later 

St. Paul clarifies this idea when he transmits to the Colos- 

sians the greetings of Epaphras, ‘‘who is ever solicitous for 

you in his prayers, that you may remain perfect and com- 
pletely in accord with al! the will of God’’ (Colossians 

4:12). That this is not an easy task was declared by Christ 

Himself when He said to all: ‘“‘If-anyone wishes to come 

after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, 

and follow Me’’ (Luke 9:23). Though not always cor- 
rectly understood, even by religious, this doctrine of uni- 
versal perfection has been the constant teaching of the Cath- 
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olic Church. It is forcefully reiterated by Pius XI in his 
encyclical on St. Francis de Sales (January 26, 1923): 

“We cannot accept the belief that this command of 
Christ (Matthew 5:48 above, previously cited by the Holy 
Father) concerns only a select and privileged group of souls 
and that all others may consider themselves pleasing to Him 
if they have attained to a lower degree of holiness. Quite 
the contrary is true, as appears from the very generality of 
His words. The law of holiness embraces all men and 
admits of no exception... What is more, it appears that 
Francis de Sales was given to the Church by God for a very 
special mission. His task was to give the lie to the prejudice 
which in his lifetime was deeply rooted and has not been 
destroyed even today, that the ideal of genuine sanctity held 
up for our imitation by the Church is impossible of attain- 
ment or, at best, is so difficult that it surpasses the capabili- 
ties of the great majority of the faithful and is, therefore, to 
be thought of as the exclusive possession of a few great 
souls. St. Francis likewise disproved the false idea that 
holiness was so hedged around by annoyances and hard- 
ships that it is inadaptable to a life lived outside cloister 
walls.” 


Again, in the Encyclical on Marriage (December 31, 
1930): “For all men, of every condition and in whatever 
honorable walk of life they may be, can and ought to imi- 
tate that most perfect example of holiness, placed before 
man by God, namely, Christ our Lord, and by God's grace 
to arrive at the summit of perfection.”’ 

Hence, we see that men, women, and children, of every 
age, condition of society, and state of life not only can but 
should ascend the mountain of perfection even to its lofty 


summits. 
And they have done so. Some, like King Louis of 
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France or Henry of Germany, Queen Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, Chancellor Thomas More of England or the lowly 
Benedict Labre of France, have been declared officially to 
have reached a heroic degree of perfection. Many more, 
like Matt Talbot, the lumberyard worker; Jerome Jaegen, 
the banker; Anna-Maria Taigi, the housewife; Frederick 
Ozanam, the professor; and Guy de Fontgalland, the pupil, 
have not yet been canonized. Tens of thousands more have 
their lives of heroic perfection written only in the Book 
of Life’. 

If the laity have a strong invitation to strive for perfec- 
tion, the clergy have a command to seek that perfection 
implied in their high vocation. "The Canon Law of the 
Church declares that ‘‘clerics must lead an interior and 
exterior life holier than that of the laity and give these the 
good example of virtue and good works.’’ The Bishop 
must see to it ‘‘that all clerics receive frequently the Sacra- 
ment of Penance to be purified of their faults; that each day 
they apply themselves during a certain length of time to the 
exercise of mental prayer, visit the Most Blessed Sacrament, 
recite the beads in honor of the Blessed Mother of God, and 
make their examination of conscience... ’’ (Cf. Canons 
124-127). These are essential spiritual practices leading 
directly to that high spiritual perfection demanded of the 
priesthood by Christ and His Church. No one can read 
the ‘‘Exhortation to the Catholic Clergy’’ of Pius X or the 
Encyclical of Pius XI on the Priesthood without being con- 
vinced of the necessity of perfection for the clergy. Their 
sublime calling to be “‘other Christs,” their daily ministry 


1Canon Arendzen raises an interesting question in The Clergy Review for October, 
1941, p. 248. He wants to know whether the Church has ever canonized a married 
saint, apart from martyrdom? By married person he means one who actually lived 
in conjugal life till death, not widowers or widows, or persons who, though married, 
lived as brother and sister, at least for many years. If the answer is negative, it 
would seem to indicate that abstinence from conjugal life is a prerequisite of heroic 
sanctity, or at least of canonization. What do our readers think about it? 
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of offering the Holy Sacrifice and of dispensing the Sacra- 
ments to the faithful requires much more than ordinary 
holiness of life. Indeed, St. Thomas says that to serve Christ 
in the Sacrament of the Altar ‘‘a greater interior sanctity is 
required than even the religious state demands.’’ ‘Then, 
too, effectiveness in apostolic work is altogether bound up 
with spiritual perfection. The Curé of Ars brought an 
average of three hundred penitents a day to his confessional, 
not so much by eloquence of sermon or exactitude of litur- 
gical function as by his eminent personal holiness. So 
important is perfection for the clergy that theologians speak 
of a ‘‘state of perfection’”’ for him who has the plentitude of 
the priesthood, the Bishop: his consecration presupposes in 
him a high degree of perfection already attained. 

Religious also are said to be in the “‘state of perfection,”’ 
that is, the state of perfection to be acquired. Religious are 
not necessarily perfect when they enter into the religious 
life, but they have the obligation to strive for perfection; 
they must put forth an honest effort to attain to it. The 
Canon Law of the Church defines the religious state as ‘‘the 
firmly established manner of living in community, by which 
the faithful undertake to observe not only the ordinary pre- 
cepts but also the evangelical counsels, by means of the vows 
of obedience, chastity, and poverty’’ (Canon 487), and 
declares that “‘each and every religious, superior as well as 
subject, is bound to tend toward the perfection of his state’ 
(Canon 593). Hence, perfection is the specialty of reli- 
gious, the object and goal of their whole lives. “They must 
strive earnestly for it, according to their particular institute 
and rule. Indeed, to refuse outright to do so cannot be 
excused from sin. The nature and limits of this obligation 
upon religious to strive for perfection will be discussed in a 
later section of this article. This, at least, is true: there is 
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no state of life in which perfection is easier of attainment, 
since in the religious life so many obstacles to it are removed 
and so many efficacious means to achieve it are provided. 
Hence, it is not at all surprising to note the preponderance 
of religious who have been raised to the honors of the altar. 
Statistics show that of the one hundred and forty-six saints 
canonized between 1600 and 1926, one hundred and ten 
were religious’. In a world-wide radio broadcast on Febru- 
ary 12, 1931, Pope Pius XI addressed to the religious of 
the whole world these encouraging words on the excellence 
of the religious life: 

“Striving after the better gifts and observing not only 
the precepts but also the wishes and counsels of the Divine 
King and Spouse by the faithful observance of your holy 
vows and by the religious discipline of your entire lives, you 
render the Church of God fragrant with the odor of vir- 
ginity, you enlighten her by your contemplations, you 
support her by your prayers, you enrich her by your know]l- 
edge and teaching, you daily perfect and strengthen her by 
your ministry of the word and by the works of your apos- 
tolate. Therefore, as you are partakers of a truly heavenly 
and angelical vocation, the more precious the treasure you 
carry, the more careful watch you must keep, so that you 
do not only make your vocation and election certain, but 
also that in you, as in most faithful and devoted servants, 
the Heart of the King and Spouse may find some consolation 
and reparation for the infinite offenses and negligences with 
which men requite His ineffable love.”’ 


II. Perfection, In General 
Perfection, then, is for the layman, the cleric, and in a 
peculiar way for the religious. Whatever may be the pre- 


2Incidentally, the first nun to be solemnly canonized by the Church was Saint Clare 
of Assisi. She died in 1253 and was canonized in 1255. Her feast is celebrated on 


August 12. 
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cise nature of the obligation and invitation to perfection, it 
is certain that perfection is possible for all and strongly 
urged upon every one without exception. Does this mean 
that perfection is manifold? Is there one kind of perfection 
for the layman, another for the priest, and still another for 
the religious? By no means. Perfection is one. Essentially, 
perfection is the same for all. It is the same as to object and 
general means. What differences occur, are only incidental, 
a matter of different specific means employed, a matter of 
different circumstances, environment, and opportunity. 
Nor do religious orders and congregations differ essentially 
as to the perfection for which they strive, each in its own 
particular way. Basically, the perfection of Francis of 
Assisi, Benedict, Dominic, or Ignatius Loyola does not 
differ from that of Theresa of Avila, Joan of Arc, Sophie 
Barat, Pius the Fifth, Charles Borromeo, John Vianney, 
Thomas More, or Francis de Sales. ‘There are many lanes 
and many types of cars on the lanes and various travellers 
in the cars, but there is only one broad highway of perfec- 
tion leading to God. 


What is the nature of this common essential perfec- 
tion—perfection in the strict sense—sought after by lay- 
man, priest, and religious alike? A simple illustration or 
two will help to clarify our ideas. A watch is perfect when 
it fulfills the purpose for which it was made, namely, to tell 
the correct time. This it will unfailingly do if all its parts 
are in place and if it functions exactly. Presupposing the 
parts, a watch’s perfection lies mainly in its functioning, in 
its faultless activity. Not that a perfect watch must always 
be running. It must however be capable of running per- 
fectly, capable of achieving its purpose, the telling of the 
exact time. Hence, we may say that the perfection of a 
watch consists in its habitual disposition to function so as 
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to unerringly tell the time. Or consider the student. The 
purpose of the student is to acquire the knowledge and 
intellectual proficiency demanded by the academic degree he 
is seeking. Granted that he has talent, sufficient health, 
books, and other necessary acquirements, he will secure this 
knowledge and consequently his degree by his activity, his 
mental activity—reflection, study, and research. And, 
other things being equal, the more developed and precise his 
intellectual activity is, the more perfectly will he achieve 
his purpose, the acquirement of knowledge and his degree. 
The perfection of the student therefore consists mainly in 
his intellectual activity. “This does not mean that he ceases 
to be a student the moment he stops studying, for he remains 
a student even though he sleeps—of course, at the proper 
time and place! What makes him a student is an acquired 
disposition, a habit of intellectual activity in the pursuit of 
knowledge. The more perfect his mental habit and activity 
are, the more perfect a student will he be and the more per- 
fectly will he acquire knowledge and his degree. 

The purpose for which God made man is that ulti- 
mately man be united to God in the enjoyment of the 
beatific vision in heaven. Now, this union admits of 
degrees. It will be more perfect in proportion as sancti- 
fying grace is greater in the soul when man comes to the end 
of his earthly life. Thus, practically speaking, man’s per- 
fection in this life consists in maintaining and increasing 
sanctifying grace in his soul, so that this life of grace may 
grow more and more “‘to perfect manhood, to the mature 
measure of the fulness of Christ’’*(Ephesians 4:13). 


How is this sanctifying grace increased in the soul? In 
two ways: first, by the worthy reception of the sacraments, 
which of themselves, as God’s instruments for imparting 
grace,—ex opere operato, as the theologians say,— increase 
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sanctifying grace in the soul; and secondly, by our activ- 
ity,—ex Opere operantis—which can merit an increase of 
sanctifying grace. Like that of the watch and student above, 
our perfection will consist principally in our activity. 

But what kind of activity? Not necessarily physical 
activity, for the Brother who excels as an athlete will not 
inevitably be more perfect than the Brother bound by 
paralysis to a wheel-chair. Neither does perfection consist 
in mere intellectual activity, since Sister Mary Sapientia 
hugging her doctorate of philosophy is not necessarily more 
perfect than Sister Mary Martha hugging her pots and pans 
in the kitchen. Possibly Anna-Maria Taigi, that incom- 
parable plebeian housewife and mother, was more perfect 
than her learned confessor, and Guy de Fontgalland than 
some of his professors. Perfection does not consist in physi- 
cal prowess or intellectual acumen; perfection is concerned 
principally with will activity, that is, moral activity, the 
doing of good. And this moral activity is not merely 
natural: many pagans in the modern world do an immense 
amount of good but they are far from the perfection we are 
speaking of. When we speak of perfection we mean super- 
natural moral activity, that will activity which presupposes 
sanctifying grace in the soul and has the assistance of actual 
grace in its performance. Furthermore, perfection does not 
mean a bare minimum of doing good, but the utmost in 
quantity and quality, according to our capacities of nature 
and of grace, according to our circumstances of time, place, 
and opportunity. By frequent acts of doing good we merit 
an increase of sanctifying grace in the soul. By frequent acts 
of doing good a stable disposition or readiness to do good is 
formed, which in turn facilitates further good acts. Hence, 
spiritual perfection may be defined asa habitual supernatural 
disposition or readiness to accomplish as much good as one’s 
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capacities and opportunities permit. By the acts that flow 
from this disposition, by doing the maximum good, we 
achieve our life’s purpose, the maximum growth of sancti- 
fying grace in our souls and ultimately a greater union with 
God in the happiness of heaven’. 


In heaven alone shall we accomplish good to the ful! 
extent of our capacities of nature and of grace. On earth, 
only two persons have done so, Jesus Christ, because He 
was the God-Man, and the Blessed Virgin, by special privi- 
lege. Ordinarily, however, it is impossible to realize this 
supreme ideal of perfection. In fact, it could be heresy to 
say that it were possible, for Catholic theology teaches that 
without a special privilege we cannot abstain for a lengthy 
period of time from committing at least semi-deliberate 
venial sins, that is, sins of frailty and surprise, and hence, 
to that extent, we shall always fail to do our full measure 
of good. To the end of our lives we shall ever sincerely 
pray ‘‘forgive us this day our trespasses.’’ The Church has 
condemned repeatedly the doctrine of an entirely sinless 
perfection in this world, as was taught by Pelagius, Molinos, 
and others. On the other hand, the Church has also con- 
demned in no uncertain terms the Alumbrados and the 
Quietists for maintaining that we can arrive at such a state 
of lofty perfection that, overflowing with divine grace, we 
can neither progress nor regress any more in the spiritual 
life. 

Now, if there are limits to our sinlessness and limits to 
our positive capacity for doing good, we can never accom- 
plish all the good of which we are theoretically capable; we 
can never reach the ideal norm of perfection. Neither did 
the saints attain to it upon this earth. What, then, does 


8For a fuller development of these ideas, confer Zimmermann, Otto, S.J., Lehrbuch 
der Aszetik, Herder, 1932, p. 16 ff. 
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perfection in this life really mean? It means an ever closer 
approximation to the ideal, the getting as near to the ideal 
as is humanly possible with the measure of God’s grace 
given tous. This is exactly what the saints did. It means 
negatively, the avoidance of deliberate venial sins and the 
greatest possible avoidance of imperfections and semi- 
deliberate venial sins; and positively, the utmost perform- 
ance of all good, whether of precept or of counsel. Coun- 
sel, of course, as here understood, is not restricted to the 
evangelical ones of poverty, chastity, and obedience, but is 
taken in its widest sense, as referring to anything not of 
obligation: for example, to hear Mass on Sunday is a pre- 
cept, but to hear Mass on an ordinary week-day may be a 
counsel for a particular individual. There is now no ques- 
tion of mortal sin. The battle against fully deliberate 
venial sin has been won, though occasional lapses may still 
occur. Imperfections and semi-deliberate venial sins are 
avoided as much as possible. God’s commandments and 
precepts, and above all His counsels are faithfully carried 
out as far as is humanly possible with the aid of God's grace 
in our particular position and circumstances of life. Hence, 
practically speaking, spiritual perfection consists in the 
habitual disposition and readiness of soul to avoid imper- 
fections and semi-deliberate venial sins as much as possible 
and, presupposing the observance of the precepts, in the 
utmost carrying out of the counsels, according to one’s par- 
ticular circumstances of life and measure of God's grace 
imparted. 

This common perfection, sought after so earnestly by 
priests, religious, and laity, cannot be computed mathe- 
matically; it will vary with the individual, according to the 
many factors involved. Just as we cannot estimate the 
heroic perfection of the canonized saints relative to each 
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other or indeed to uncanonized ones, so we cannot estimate 
the perfection of individuals on this earth, except in a very 
general way. Perhaps spiritual perfection may be com- 
pared to exquisite perfume; individuals to vials. The vials 
are of various types, colors, capacities, artistic designs, and 
values; the excellent perfume in them is of almost countless 
blends, some very rare and costly. All, however, have a 
quality in common; all give forth the sweet fragrance of 
perfection, so pleasing to God and to man. 

Perfection, as we have said, consists mainly in activity. 
Now, spiritual activity implies the possession and exercise 
of the virtues. Ampng the varied combination of virtues 
found in persons striving for perfection, is there one which 
always predominates? Is there one virtue which rules all 
the others like a queen and may be called the essence of 
perfection? (To be continued) 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


After the publication of the first issue of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, 
we received many kind letters of commendation. We tried to answer 
each letter, but we found that impossible. We wish to take the pres- 
ent occasion of thanking all who have sent us encouragement and 
suggestions. 


When the January issue was published, we printed what we con- 
sidered an amply sufficient number to satisfy all requests for back 
numbers and sample copies. But our supply was soon exhausted. 
However, we have arranged for a reprinting, and we shall soon be able 
to satisfy those who wish their subscriptions to begin with Volume I, 
Number 1. 

—THE EDITorRs. 
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Recommended Spiritual Books 


HE PRESENT list of spiritual books and those that will follow 
from time to time are designed to be of practical assistance to 
religious, who by rule and inclination do a considerab!e amount 

of spiritual reading each year. The lists will include the spiritual 
classics of the past and also those more modern spiritual books which 
are of greater worth to religious. Only works written in English or 
that have been translated into English will be listed. Communities 
that are gradually building up a spiritual library will find in these 
guiding lists that fundamental nucleus of worthwhile books that 
must be the foundation of any spiritual library. 


No attempt was made to make this list complete, as it will be 
added to periodically. The books listed are for general spiritual 
reading, unless otherwise indicated. Another list for general use 
will appear in an early issue of the REVIEW; and these will be fol- 
lowed by lists of a more specialized nature, for example, books for 
young religious, for more mature religious, meditation books, books 
on higher prayer, and so forth. Suggestions will be welcomed. 


In citing the books, it was deemed sufficient to give the name of 
the author in alphabetical order, the year of his death if he is no 
longer living, and the title of the book. Occasionally a short com- 
ment is added. Publishers are not mentioned, as these books can be 
procured through any large publishing house or bookstore. Read- 
ers may find it helpful to make a card-index list of these authors, as 
this can be conveniently augmented. 


I would suggest to those who are beginning a library to purchase 
the more modern books first, and then add the older classics progres- 
sively. Specifically, I would recommend starting with the following 
authors: Goodier, Leen, Marmion, Maturin, Mother Loyola, Plus, 
Pourrat, Saudreau, and Tanquerey. Of course, spiritual books per- 
tinent to one’s own order or congregation will generally be given 
the preference in any library. Small communities that cannot afford 
a large library might obtain the advantages of such a library by 
pooling resources with other houses, and establishing some practical 


circulating system. —-AUGUSTINE KLAAS, S.J. 
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RECOMMENDED SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


ADAM, KARL 
The Spirit of Catholicism. Christ Our Brother. 
The Son of God. 
All excellent books for inspiration. 


ALPHONSUs LIGUORI, SAINT (1787) 
Ascetical Works, translated by Grimm. 12 vols. 


AUGUSTINE, SAINT (430) 
The Confessions, edited by Dom Roger Huddleston. 
Readings from St. Augustine on the Psalms, edited by Jos. 
Rickaby, S.J. 
The Teachings of St. Augustine on Prayer and the Contempla- 
tive Life, by Hugh Pope, O.P. 


BASIL, SAINT (379) 
Ascetical Works, edited by W. Clarke. 1 volume. 
These works describe the fundamental principles of monastic 


asceticism. 


BENEDICT, SAINT (543) 
The Rule of St. Benedict, translated with an introduction by 
Cardinal Gasquet. 
The Rule of St. Benedict: A Commentary, by Dom Paul De- 
latte. 
Benedictine Monachism, by Dom Cuthbert Butler. 


BERNARD, SAINT (1153) 
Treatise on Consideration, translated by a priest of Mount 
Melleray. 

Treatise on the Love of God,translated by R. Terence Connolly. 
The Steps of Humility, translated by G. B. Burch. 

The Life and Teachings of St. Bernard, by A. J. Luddy, O. Cist. 

(Expensive. ) 

Pius XI, in an Apostolic Letter recommended the reading of 
St. Bernard to religious. 


BLosius, ABBOT Louis, O.S.B. (1566) 
Spiritual Works. 6 volumes. 


BONAVENTURE, SAINT (1274) 
Holiness of Life, edited by Fr. Wilfrid, O.F.M. 
Franciscan View of the Spiritual and Religious Life,—three 
treatises of St. Bonaventure, translated by P. D. Devas. 
Meditations on the Life of Christ, translated by Sister M. Em- 
manuel, O.S.B. (Excellent Franciscan meditations, but 
of doubtful authenticity. ) 
The works of St. Bonaventure were also recommended by 


Pius XI. 
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RECOMMENDED SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


BRUYERE, MADAME CECILIA (1909) 
Spiritual Life and Prayer. 


CABROL, ABBOT FERNAND, O.S.B. 
Liturgical Prayer, Its History and Spirit. 
The Mass, Its Doctrine, Its History. 
The Year’s Liturgy; Volume I, The Seasons; Volume II, The 
Sanctoral. 


CATHERINE OF SIENA, SAINT (1380) 
The Dialogue, translated by A. Thorold. 
Letters, edited by V. D. Scudder. 


CHAUTARD, JOHN B., O. CIsT. (1936) 
The True Apostolate, translated by F. Girardey,C.SS.R. 
(On the relation of spiritual life to apostolic activity. ) 


FABER FREDERICK W. (1863) 


Bethlehem. At the Foot of the Cross. 

All for Jesus. The Creator and the Creature. 
The Blessed Sacrament. Growth in Holiness. 

The Precious Blood. Spiritual Conferences. 


Faber’s works are devotional and acutely psychological. 


FARGES, MsGR. ALBERT 
The Ordinary Ways of the Spiritual Life. 
(One of the best treatises on ascetical life.) 


FRANCIS DE SALES, SAINT (1622) 
Library of St. Francis de Sales., 7 volumes. 
St. Francis is the patron saint of spiritual writers. His works 
were also recommended to religious by Pius XI. All religious 
should read them. 


FRANCIS OF AsSsISI, SAINT (1226) 
The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi, translated by P. Robin- 
son, O.F.M. 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. 
The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi, by H. Felder, O.M.Cap. 


GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, REGINALD, O.P. 
Christian Perfection and Contemplation, translated by Sister M. 
Timothea, O.P. (One of the most widely discussed 


books in recent years.) 


GASQUET, F. AIDAN CARDINAL (1929) 
Religio Religtost, (On the purpose and end of the religious life. ) 


GAY, BISHOP CHARLES (1892) 
Christian Life and Virtues. 
Religious Life and Vows. 
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RECOMMENDED SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


GOODIER, ARCHBISHOP ALBAN’ (1939) 
The Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 2 vols. 
The Passion and Death of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Ascetical and Mystical Theology. 
The Life that is Light. 3 vols. (Meditation Outlines.) 
The Meaning of Life. and Other Essays. 
Witnesses to Christ: Studies in the Gospels. 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 
Jesus Christ. the Model of Manhood. 
A More Excellent Way. (A pamphlet.) 
The School of Love. 
The Prince of Peace, Meditations. 
The Crown of Sorrow, Meditations. 
Fifty Meditations on the Passion. 
The Risen Jesus, Meditations. 


GOURAUD, Mscr. ALSIME_ 
A Return to the Novitiate. (For monthly recollection. ) 





GUARDINI, ROMANO 
The Spirit of the Liturgy. 
The Church and the Catholic. 


Sacred Signs. 

HEDLEY, BISHOP JOHN (1915) 
The Holy Eucharist. The Light of Life. 
The Spicit of Faith. Wisdom from Above. 


Our Divine Saviour and Other Discourses. 

Lex Levitarum, or Preparation for the Cure of Souls. 
A Spiritual Retreat for Priests. 

A Spiritual Retreat for Religious. 

A Retreat: Thirty-Three Discourses. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA, SAINT (1556) 

The Spiritual Exercises. 

The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, translation and commen- 
tary by J. Rickaby, S.J. 

The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, with commentary by 
A. Ambruzzi, S.J. 

A Companion to the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, by A. 
Ambruzzi, S.J. 


JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL, SAINT (1641) 
The Spiritual Life. 


JOHN OF THE Cross, SAINT (1591) 
Complete Works, translated and edited by E. Allison Peers. 


3 vols. (For mature religious.) 
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RECOMMENDED SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


JUERGENSMEIER, FRIEDRICH 
The Mystical Body of Christ as the Basic Principle of Religious 
Life. (A complete treatise on the spiritual life in terms 
of the Mystical Body.) 


KEPPLER, BISHOP PAUL WILHELM (1926) 
More Joy. 
On Suffering. 


LALLEMANT, Louis, S.J. (1635) 
Spiritual Doctrine. (For mature religious. ) 


LEEN, EDWARD, C.S.SP. 
Progress through Mental Prayer. 
In the Likeness of Christ. 
The Holy Ghost and His Work in Souls. 
Why the Cross? 
The True Vine and Its Branches. 
All are highly recommended. 


LOYOLA, MOTHER MARY (1933 ?) 
The Child of God. Coram Sanctissimo 
Confession and Communion. Jesus of Nazareth. 
Trust, A Book of Meditations. Heavenwards. 
Welcome! Holy Communion: Before and After. 
Hail Full of Grace! Thoughts on the Rosary. 
With the Church. 2 vols. 


MARMION, ABBOT COLUMBA, O.S.B. (1923) 
Christ the Life of the Soul. 
Christ in His Mysteries. 
Christ the Ideal of the Monk. 
Sponsa Verbi. 
The Way of the Cross. 
Words of Life on the Margin of the Missal. 
Sayings of Abbot Marmion, edited by Mother Mary St. Thomas. 
Certainly one of the greatest spiritual masters. 


MATURIN, BASIL WILLIAM (1915) 
Self-knowledge and Self-disctpline. 
Some Principles and Practices of the Spiritual Life. 
Laws of the Spiritual Life. 
Practical Studies on the Parables. 


MESCHLER, MAUuRICE, S.J. (1912) 
Three Fundamental Principles of the Spiritual Life. 
Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, in Meditations. 2 vols. 
The Humanity of Jesus. 
St. Joseph. The Gift of Pentecost. 
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RECOMMENDED SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


MULLALY, CHARLES, J., S.J. 
Spiritual Reflections for Sisters. 2 volume series. 


NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY CARDINAL (1890) 

Favorite Newman Sermons, selected by Daniel M. O'’Con- 
nell, S.J. 

Heart to Heart: a Cardinal Newman Prayerbook, compiled by 
same. 

Kindly Light: a Second Cardinal Newman Prayerbook, com- 
piled by same. 

The Spiritual Legacy of Newman, by William Robert Lamm, 
S. M. (A splendid synthesis of Newman’s spirituality. ) 


POURRAT, PIERRE 
Christian Spirituality. 3 vols. (A basic work; the only history 
of spirituality in English. The final fourth volume has 
not yet appeared in translation. A ‘‘must’’ book, for 
serious study. Rather expensive. ) 


PLus, RAOUL, S.J. 


God Within Us. Christ in His Brethren. 
Living with God. The Folly of the Cross. 
Reparation. The Ideal of Reparation. 
In Christ Jesus. Mary in Our Soul-life. 
Radiating Christ. Baptism and Confirmation. 
The Eucharist. Meditations for Religious. 
How to Pray Always. Holiness in the Church. 
How to pray Well. Progress in Divine Union. 


Facing Life—Series I: Meditations for Young Men. 
—Series II: Meditations for Young Women. 
Dust, Remember Thou Art Splendor. 


RODRIGUEZ, ALPHONSUS, S.J. (1616) 
Practice of Perfection and Christian Virtues, translated by J. 
Rickaby, S.J. (Also recommended to religious by 
Pius XI.) 


SAUDREAU, MsGR. AUGUSTE 
The Degrees of the Spiritual Life. 2 vols. 
The Way that Leads to God. 
The Life of Union with God. 
The Ideal of the Fervent Soul. 
These books cover all phases of the spiritual life; originally de- 
livered as instructions to nuns. 


SCARAMELLI, JOHN, S.J. (1752) 
The Directorium Asceticum, or Guide to the Spiritual Life. 


4 vols. 
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RECOMMENDED SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


TANQUEREY,ADOLPHE, S.S. (1932) 
Doctrine and Devotion. 
The Spiritual Life. (This is the best systematic work on ascetical 
theology in English. It is used as a text-book in some 
colleges. A ‘‘must’’.) 


THERESA OF AVILA, SAINT (1582) 
Complete Works, translated by Lewis, edited by B. Zimmer- 
man, O.C.D. (For mature religious. ) 


THERESA OF LISIEUX, SAINT (1897) 
Autobiography. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS_ (1471) 
The Imitation of Christ. (Sometimes attributed to Gerard 
Groote or others. ) 


THOMAS AQUINAS, SAINT (1274) 
Apology for Religious Orders. 
Religious State, Eptscopate and Priestly Office. 
The Commandments of God. 
The Three Greatest Prayers. 
On Prayer and The Contemplative Life. 
These books must be studied, not merely read. 


TISSOT, JOSEPH (1894) 
The Intertor Life Simplified. 


ULLATHORNE, BISHOP WILLIAM B. (1889) 
The Endowments of Man. 
Groundwork of the Christian Virtues. 
Christian Patience. 


VONIER, ABBOT ANSCAR, O.S.B. (1938) 
Christ the King of Glory. 
A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist. 
The New and Eternal Covenant. 
Death and Judgement. 
The Life of the World to Come. 
The Angels. 
The Divine Motherhood. 


WILLAM, DR. FRANZ 
The Life of Jesus Christ. 
Mary the Mother of Jesus. 
These books place Christ and His Blessed Mother against a 
background of Jewish life and customs, minutely but interest- 
ingly described. 
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The Doctrinal Letter 
of Leo | on the Incarnation 


Cyril Vollert, S.J. 


HE recurrence of the Feast of the Annunciation centers 
our attention on an event which is never very far from 
the consciousness of a religious. It is the most 

astounding event that ever took place on this earth, the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. We shake our heads help- 
lessly when we try to appreciate what happened that day. 
It is too vast for the imagination to picture, too tremendous 
for the mind to grasp. How can we understand, with our 
feeble intellects, a Being who is both God and man? How 
can human language explain such a fact? Here, if any- 
where, we have need of a teacher, an interpreter. And such 
alone is the Church. He who will not hear the Church will 
go astray. 

No wonder, then, that throughout these two thou- 
sand years those who reject the Church reject this truth or, 
impatient with God's revelation, pare down the truth to fit 
their Own narrow minds. Some have imsisted that the 
Thing is impossible: and therefore Christ is only God, not 
man; or He is only man, not God. Others have taught that 
Christ was not a single Person, but two persons, God with 
His own divine nature, man with his own human nature. 
Stil) others, rebelling against this absurdity, and seeing in 
Christ only a single Person, concluded that He could have 
only one nature; and so, while before God became man there 
were two natures, one divine and one human, after the 
wnion of the two the human nature was swallowed up in 
the divine. Such was the notion of an ignorant and opin- 
ionated old monk, Eutyches by name, who in the fifth cen- 
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LEO I ON THE INCARNATION 


tury started a heresy which caused a theological hurricane in 
his own day, and which, with variations, still persists. 

But by the Providence of God the See of Peter was at 
that turbulent moment occupied by a saint and a learned 
theologian, Pope Leo I. Upon receipt of a full report of 
the error of Eutyches and the commotion stirred up by his 
heresy, Leo wrote a doctrinal letter about the matter to 
Flavian, then Bishop of Constantinople. In this letter the 
Pope set forth the truth in a statement so clear and exact 
that the Bishops assembled at the General Council of Chal- 
cedon a few years later acclaimed with enthusiasm. 
“Peter himself has spoken by the mouth of Leo’’; and, 
‘whoever does not accept the letter of our sainted Bishop 
Leo is a heretic.” This is the famous dogmatic epistle or 
so-called ‘““Tome’’ of Pope Saint Leo, an epistle justly cele- 
brated as one of the most important documents ever 
penned by a Roman Pontiff. 

In the conviction that the golden words of Leo are too 
precious to remain locked up in the Latin language and 
stored away in volumes thumbed only by theologians and 
research scholars, the editors of this REVIEW have desired 
that the principal sections of this letter be made available in 
an English translation. The rest of this article is devoted 


to such an attempt. 
St. Leo’s Letter 
All the faithful know the creed by which we profess 


belief in God the Father Almighty and in Jesus Christ His 
only Son, our Lord, who was born by the Holy Spirit of 


Mary the Virgin. By these three propositions the machina- 
tions Of almost al) the heretics are thwarted. For belief in 


the omnipotent Father points out the Son, who is co-eternal 


with the Father and in nothing differs from the Father, 
because He is God born of God, Omnipotent of Omnipo 
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tent, Co-eternal of Eternal; not later in time, not less in 
power, not unequal in majesty, not divided in essence. And 
this same eternal, only-begotten Son of the eterna] Father 
was born by the Holy Spirit of Mary the Virgin. His birth 
in time, however, has taken nothing from that other divine 
and eternal birth from the Father; nor did it add anything, 
but was wholly contrived for the redemption of man, who 
had been ensnared; for its purpose was to conquer death, 
and by its power to overthrow the tyranny which the devil 
exercised over death. We could not overcome the author of 
sin and death, unless He whom neither sin could besmirch 
nor death hold captive had taken up our nature and made 
it Hisown. And so by the power of the Holy Spirit He was 
conceived in the womb of His Virgin Mother, who gave 
birth to Him without hurt to her viriginity, just as she had 
conceived Him without loss of the same. 


But we must take care not to misunderstand this birth, 
which is so uniquely wonderful and so wonderfully unique. 
The nature proper to the human race was not taken away 
by this new and unheard of procreation. The Holy Spirit, it 
is true, gave fruitfulness to the Virgin, but the real body of 
the Son was derived from the body of the Mother. And so 
“the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us’’; that is, 
the Wisdom of God built a house in the flesh which He took 
from a human being, and which He animated with a 
rational soul. 

Thus, then, with everything pertaining to both of these 
natures and substances remaining intact and coming 
together in one Person, lowliness was taken over by 
Majesty, weakness by Strength, mortality by Eternity. In 
order to pay the debt of our deplorable state, an inviolable 
nature was united to one that could suffer, so that one and 
the same Mediator between God and man, the man Jesus 
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Christ, could die according to one nature, even though in 
the other He could not die. Such was the remedy suitable 
to our distress. Therefore the true God was born with the 
complete and perfect nature of a real man, whole and entire 
in His own divinity, whole and entire in our humanity; in 
our humanity, I mean, such as the Creator made it in the 
beginning. This nature Christ assumed in order to restore it. 


The Son of God, then, has come upon our lowly earth, 
descending from His celestial throne without quitting the 
glory of His Father, heralding a new order of things, with 
a birth that is utterly unique. A new order: that is to say, 
He who is invisible in His own nature, has become visible 
in ours; He who is incomprehensible has willed to be com- 
prehended; He who exists before all time began to exist in 
time; the Lord of the universe, veiling His infinite majesty, 
took the form of a servant; God incapable of suffering did 
not disdain to become a suffering man; God immortal did 
not refuse to submit to the laws of death. And His birth was 
unique: for undefiled virginity, without experiencing con- . 
cupiscence, has furnished a body of flesh. He received human 
nature from His Mother, but assumed no sin. But His 
miraculous birth does not make the human nature of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, born of a Virgin, different from ours. 
For He who is truly God is also truly man; and although 
the lowliness of man and the sublimity of Deity are con- 
joined, there is nothing contradictory in this union. For 
just as God is not changed by the mercy which caused Him 
to become man, so neither is His humanity absorbed by His 
divine majesty. Each of these natures, though in union 
with the other, performs functions proper to itself: the 
Word does that which belongs to the Word, and the flesh 
does that which belongs to the flesh. One of these is resplend- 
ent with miracles, the other succumbs to injuries. And 
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just as the Word does not relinquish equality with the glory 
of the Father, the flesh does not surrender the nature 
belonging to our race. One and the same Person, as we 
cannot repeat too often, is really the Son of God and really 
the son of man; God, because “‘in the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God’’; man, because ‘‘the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us’; God, because “‘all things were made through 
Him, and without Him was made nothing”’; man, because 
he was “‘born of a woman, born under the Law.”’ His birth 
according to the flesh is proof of His human nature, birth 
from a Virgin is a sign of His divine power. Surely when 
He says, ‘‘I and the Father are one,”’ He is not speaking of 
the same nature as when He says, ‘‘the Father is greater than 
I.” In a word, then, although in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
there is only one Person, who is both God and man, the 
lowliness which He has in common with us is from a dif- 
ferent source than the grandeur which He has in common 
with the Father. From us He has the humanity in which 
He is inferior to the Father, from the Father He has the 
divinity in which He is equal to the Father. 

This, then, is the faith in which the Catholic Church 
lives, in this she grows: we believe that in Christ Jesus there 
is neither humanity without true divinity, nor divinity 
without true humanity. 


Such in part, and without any indication of the sec- 
tions omitted, is the authoritative dogmatic letter written 
by Pope Leo I, on the 13th of June, 449. Several General 
Councils later incorporated some of its phrases into infallible 
pronouncements which in the face of heretical opposition 
defined the true doctrine concerning Christ as revealed to 
the world by God. 
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Profession of a Novice 
in Danger of Death 
Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 


OPE Saint Pius V, a member of the Order of Preachers, 
issued a Constitution called Summu Sacerdotii on 
August 23, 1570, whereby he allowed any novice of 

the second order of Dominican nuns who was in danger of 
death to make her religious profession, even though she had 
not completed her canonical novitiate. His motive in doing 
so, as stated in the Constitution, was to provide spiritual 
consolation for the dying novice who would otherwise be 
deprived of the merit of the religious profession in heaven. 
To the novice thus professed at the hour of death he fur- 
thermore granted all the indulgences and other favors which 
the professed nuns enjoyed in the same circumstances, and 
added a plenary indulgence to be gained at the moment of 
death. 

By reason of the communication of privileges which 
existed between the first and second orders of St. Dominic, 
this favor of Saint Pius V was extended to the first order of 
Friars Preachers. Later on other religious institutes obtained 
the same favor from the Holy See by special indult or by 
way of approval of their constitutions in which it was con- 
tained. 

Pope Pius X extended this privilege to all novices of 
every religious order or congregation or religious society by 
the Decree Spirituali Consolatiom of September 3, 1912, 
which was published by the S. Congregation of Religious 
on September 10, 1912. This Decree laid down detailed 
regulations regarding the profession to be made by a novice 
at the hour of death and regulated its effects. 
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The new Code of Canon Law, which was promulgated 
in 1917, made no mention of the aforesaid privilege; hence 
the question was raised whether it was still in effect. Ata 
plenary session of the Eminent Cardinals who form the 
S. Congregation of Religious, held on December 29, 1922, 
it was decided that the privilege still existed, and the pro- 
visions for this profession established by Pius X were 
repeated with certain additions, and approved by Pius XI 
on December 30, 1922, and ordered published the same 
day. We shall give the text of this document of the S. Con- 
gregation of Religious with a brief explanation of each 
point. 

In every order, congregation, religious society, or mon- 
astery of men or women, likewise in institutes in which 
common life is observed although vows are not taken, 
henceforth it is allowed to admit to profession, consecration 
or promise, according to the rules and constitutions, novices 
or probationers who, in the opinion of a doctor, are so 
gravely ill that they are considered to be at the point of 
death, even though they have not completed the period of 
novitiate or probation. 

The privilege is general, and extends to all novices, not 
only in an order or congregation or society in which vows 
are taken, but also in institutes whose members live a com- 
mon life without taking public vows, but who usually, 
according to their constitutions, make some form of conse- 
cration or promise of perseverance. The only condition 
laid down in the general grant is that the novice, in the 
opinion of a doctor, is sick unto death. 

However, in order that novices or probationers may be 
admitted to the above-mentioned profession or consecration 
or promise, it is necessary: 

1. That they shall have canonically begun their novt- 
tiate or probation. | 
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The text is the same as that issued by the S. Congrega- 
tion of Religious in 1912. Up to that time the terms 
“novitiate” and ‘‘probation,” ‘‘novice’”’ and “‘probationer’’ 
were used synonymously. In the Code, however, the terms 
“probation” and ‘‘probationer’’ have been omitted in favor 
of “‘novitiate’’ and ‘‘novice’’, which are used exclusively to 
indicate those who have been admitted to the period of trial 
preceding the religious profession. Canon 553 tells us that 
the novitiate begins with the reception of the habit, or in 
some other manner prescribed by the constitutions. This is 
what is meant here by beginning the novitiate or probation 
canonically. Postulants have not as yet begun their canon- 
ical novitiate; hence they are excluded from the privilege in 
question. Such is the opinion followed in practice by the 
S. Congregation of Religious. 

2. That the superior who admits the novice or proba- 
tioner to the profession or consecration or promise may be, 


not only the respective major superior to whom this power 
belongs by reason of the constitutions, but also the actual 
superior of the monastery or novitiate or house of proba- 
tion, or a delegate of any one of these superiors. 


Under normal circumstances only the superior indi- 
cated in the constitutions can admit a novice to the profes- 
sion of vows. Usually this power is reserved by the consti- 
tutions either to the superior general or to major superiors 
such as provincials or their equivalent. In the case of the 
novice who is at the point of death, the local superior of the 
monastery or novitiate house also has this power. If time 
permits, however, it would seem proper to refer the case to 
the major superior. To admit to profession means to give 
the novice permission to make his profession. The superior 
who does so in the case of a novice at the point of death does 
not need to refer the case to his council or to the chapter. 
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Even though the dying novice be outside the monastery or 
novitiate house, in a hospital or sanatorium, for instance, 
he may be admitted to his profession, so long as he is a 
canonical novice. Superiors may delegate their power of 
admitting the dying novice to profession, either to some 
other member of their institute, or to any other religious or 
priest, e.g. to the superior or to the chaplain of a hospital. 

3. That the formula of profession or’ consecration or 
promise shall be that in use in the institute outside the case 
of sickness; and the vows, tf taken, shall be made without 
determination of time or of perpetuity. 

The ordinary formula of the vows, consecration, or 
promise is to be used, without any reference to time. There- 
fore such terms as: “‘for three years,’’ ‘‘for ever,’’ ‘for my 
entire life,’’ are to be omitted. 

4. That the novice who made such a profession or con- 
secration or promise shall share in all the indulgences, suf- 
frages, and other graces which the truly professed religious 
receive at death; the dying novice is moreover mercifully 
gcanted in the Lord the remission of all his sins in the form 
of a plenary indulgence. 

This provision of the original decree of Pius X has been 
incorporated into the Code in canon 567, except for the 
plenary indulgence. Hence every novice shares in all the 
privileges and spiritual graces granted to his institute, and 
if he dies, even though he does not make the profession in 
question, he has a right to the same suffrages which are pre- 
scribed for the professed. If the novice does make his pro- 
fession before death, he receives a plenary indulgence 
granted him by the Holy See. This plenary indulgence is 
enjoyed only at the moment of death, since Pius V expressly 
states this, and Pius X intended to grant this favor in the 
same way in which it was originally granted. 
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5. That this profession or consecration or promise shall 
have no effect other than to confer the graces (favors) men- 
tioned in the preceding number. Hence: (A) If the novice 
or probationer dies intestate after such a profession or con- 
secration or promise, the institute cannot lay claim to any 
of the property or rights which belonged to him. (B) If the 
novice recovers before the expiration of the time required 
for his noviceship or probation, he shall be in exactly the 
same condition as tf he had made no profession. Accord- 
ingly: a) he may freely return to the world if he wishes to 
do so; b) superiors can dismiss him; c) he must fill out the 
entire time prescribed in each institute for the novitiate or 
probation, even though it exceed one year; d) at the expira- 
tion of this time, if he perseveres, the novice must make a 
new profession or consecration or promise. 

The profession made by the novice at the hour of death 
is personal and conditional. If the novice dies, he enters 
eternity as a true religious, and receives the same merit as 
any other religious by reason of his consecration of himself 
to God. If he recovers, the profession made has no canoni- 
cal effect whatsoever. The novice is in the same condition as 
he was before he fell ill, and consequently he, on his part, 
must fulfill all the requirements of the law for his subse- 
quent profession. He is canonically free to leave the novi- 
tiate at any time, if he so desires. Superiors, on their part, 
may dismiss him as they may dismiss any other novice. The 
entire purpose of allowing a novice to make his profession 
at the hour of death is to give him the spiritual consolation 
of dying as a religious. 

Finally, the Sacred Congregation declares that there is 
no objection to inserting the foregoing provision in consti- 
tutions of orders and congregations, if the institutes them- 
selves ask to do so. 
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The use of the privilege contained in the declaration of 
the S. Congregation given above does not depend upon its 
being inserted in the constitutions of an institute. All dying 
novices may be allowed the use of the privilege, even though 
it is not contained in the constitutions of their institute. But 
if the institute wishes to insert the provisions of this instruc- 
tion in its constitutions, it must first obtain the permission 
of the S. Congregation of Religious, which will grant it for 
the asking. 





PAMPHLET REVIEWS 


We have received several booklets that are deserving of special 
notice in a periodical such as ours. 


A Novena to St. Francis Xavier is a series of reflections on salva- 
tion and missionary work, written especially for children. The Way 
of the Cross, by a Maryknoll Missionary, is a manual for the Stations 
which is particularly interesting because the illustrations are artistic 
woodcuts representing the characters of the Passion as Chinese. For 
information about the booklets, write to The Maryknoll Bookshelf, 
Maryknoll P.O., New York. 


A Saintly Shepherd of Souls is a pamphlet life of the Venerable 
John Neumann, C.SS.R., the fourth Bishop of Philadelphia. It con- 
tains 47 pages of interesting and inspiring facts. The author is the 
Reverend Albert Waible, C.SS.R., Vice-Postulator of the cause of the 
Venerable Neumann. The pamphlet may be procured from the Mis- 
sion Church Press, 1545 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 5 cents a copy: 
$3.50 per hundred. 


Besides the foregoing, we have received two booklets by the 
Right Reverend Raphael J. Markham, S.T.D.: Apostolate to Assist 
Dying Non-Catholics; and Apostolate of Prayer for Seminarians. 
We hope to treat Monsignor Markham’s messages at some length in 
future issues of THE REVIEW. 
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Religious and the 


Study of the Decalogue 
Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


444 T IS the imperative duty of the pastor to give his days 
and nights to the consideration of it (the Decalogue) ; 
and to this he should be prompted by a desire not only 

to regulate his own life by its precepts, but also to instruct 

in the law of God the people committed to his care.’” These 
very strong words are quoted from the most authoritative 
of all catechisms, The Catechism of the Council of Trent, 
(also called The Roman Catechism). The injunction is, 
of course, directed to pastors of souls; but it scarcely need be 
pointed out how appropriate it is for all religious, even 
though they be not pastors, or even priests. The per- 
sonal reason is applicable to all of us; the fact that we have 

embraced the life of the Counsels does not exempt us from a 

careful observance of the Commandments. The apostolic 

reason is also applicable to a very large percentage of us. 

Comparatively few of us are not called upon at one time or 

another to give catechetical instruction. 


I. Content of the Decalogue 


One may state, therefore, without fear of contradic- 
tion that religious should study and meditate over the 
Commandments of God. But a further question might 
well be asked: What should they study? What ought they 
to know as an aid to their personal observance of the Deca- 
logue and as the proper and sufficient equipment for apos- 
tolic work, should they be called upon to catechize? This is 
an important practical question, and it can hardly be 
answered without a few preliminary remarks concerning 
the content, or subject-matter, of the Decalogue. 
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It is sometimes said that every Commandment, even 
though it be phrased negatively (‘“Thou shalt not’’), really 
contains two sides, an affirmative and a negative. It com- 
mands some things and forbids others. This statement is a 
step in the right direction. It helps to counteract a purely 
negative attitude toward God’s law. But, though a step in 
the right direction, the statement does not go far enough. 
It still leaves the Commandments difficult to explain. It is, 
perhaps, better to say that each Commandment, even though 
phrased in a purely negative manner, really does three 
things: First, it indicates a whole field of virtuous acts 
which it is both natural and becoming for a human being 
to perform; secondly, it commands certain minimum 
essentials of virtue necessary for preserving the dignity of a 
human being; and thirdly, it forbids certain thoughts and 
acts which either mar or destroy the beauty of human 
nature. 

In subsequent issues of this REVIEW we shall give thor- 
ough explanations of these various aspects of the Com- 
mandments. For the present purpose, each aspect can be 
illustrated by a brief reference to the First Commandment. 

At the beginning of the Decalogue, we find the expres- 
sion: “I am the Lord, thy God.’’ This is rather the foun- 
dation of the Commandments than a part of any one of 
them. It expresses a great and fundamental truth from 
which the Commandments flow in logical, natural 
sequence. It presents us with a sublime picture of reality. 
On the one hand is God, almighty, eternal, a being of 
supreme and infinite excellence, and the Creator of the 
world; on the other hand is man, a creature endowed with 
intellect and free will, produced entirely by God and 
depending absolutely on God for all the good that he is or 


has or does. 
One who appreciates this basic relationship between 
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man and God will not find it difficult to conclude that man 
ought to acknowledge his relationship. A whole-souled 
devotion to his Creator is a good thing for man; and any 
acts by which he can honor God are good and appropriate 
for him. Fit expressions of his place with reference to God 
are such things as adoration, the prayer of petition, praise, 
or thanksgiving. If God should speak to him, man should 
listen reverently and should place the most absolute faith in 
His word and the most unhesitating trust in His promises 
and in His power, and so forth. Thus, even the first glance 
at the reality of God and man, shows a whole field of per- 
fection that it is appropriate for man to cultivate. That is 
what is meant by saying that each Commandment indicates 
a sphere of virtuous acts that it is natural and becoming for 
man to perform. From the point of view of mere appro- 
priateness, there is no limit to this sphere of action; the 
more frequently and the more fervently man can thus honor 
God, the better it is. The only actual limit is man’s small 
capacity and the fact that his other needs and duties in life 
must necessarily prevent him from spending his entire time 
in explicit acts of worship. 

Realizing now the fitness of man’s worshipping God. 
we come to the second point. Are all of these acts of wor- 
ship optional for man, or are some of them obligatory? The 
very law of nature answers the question. Man must per- 
form some of these acts of virtue; without some worship of 
God, he fails to live up to the dignity of his created human 
nature. So this is the second thing that the Commandment 
does: it prescribes the minimum essentials of virtue in this 
field, some acts of adoration, some prayer, and so forth. 

Finally, we come logically to the third aspect. If acts 
of divine worship are appropriate for human nature, and 
certain acts are obligatory, it follows that any acts which 
conflict with this fundamental law of worship are 
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unworthy of man. Thus, he is forbidden to give to a crea- 
ture the honor belonging uniquely to God, forbidden to 
worship God in an unbecoming manner. These prohibi- 
tions form an important part of the Commandment, but 
by no means the principal part of it. They are not even 
understood without some reference to the positive side. 

The foregoing brief analysis of the First Commandment 
illustrates the statement that each Commandment may be 
considered under three heads: the virtue indicated; the vir- 
tuous acts prescribed; and the vicious acts forbidden. With 
this division clearly in mind, we are now in a position to 
take up the question: what should a religious study in 
regard to the Decalogue? 


II. What a Religious Should Know 


To reverse the order and begin with the prohibitions, 
all religious should have a clear, well-defined knowledge of 
those things in which they themselves are likely to be 
tempted. They should know what precisely is forbidden, 
and to what extent it is forbidden, that is, whether a viola- 
tion would be a mortal or a venial sin. This degree of 
knowledge is necessary for personal peace of conscience, and 
it should be imparted by means of adequate instruction. 
The policy of leaving all personal perplexities of conscience 
to be solved by an occasional word from a confessor is not a 
sound one. Very often a person who has not received ade- 
quate instruction is unable to express his difficulty to the 
confessor or unable to appreciate the confessor’s advice, and 
this sometimes leads to long periods of racking and entirely 
needless doubt. Moreover, the policy of hedging when 
explaining moral obligations to religious, of confusing 
ascetical norms with moral norms, slight obligations with 
serious obligations, is also difficult to justify. It breeds 
false consciences and often enough is the cause of scruples. 
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Of course, it may be said that many of the prohibitions 
of the Decalogue will not affect religious; they will be 
seldom or never tempted in some matters. However, there 
is the further fact that a large percentage of our religious do 
give catechetical instruction on the Commandments. Now, 
even the small Baltimore Catechism, treating of the First 
Commandment, lists such forbidden things as_ these: 
making use of spells and charms; belief in dreams, spiritists, 
and fortune-tellers; presumption; despair. The ability to 
teach the First Commandment requires that one have a 
clear, soundly-theological knowledge of what constitutes 
sin in these matters. And the ability to teach the other 
Commandments requires, among other things, that one 
know the difference between such things as blasphemy, 
cursing, and profane words; between just anger and inex- 
cusable anger; between thoughts and actions which are 
directly against purity and thoughts and actions which are 
merely dangerous to purity. A teacher should know 
these differences, should know also what makes a sin of 
injustice, disobedience, hatred; and when such sins are 
venial, when mortal. One does not get these notions by 
intuition; nor do the simple definitions of the catechism 
furnish a sufficient knowledge for the teacher. In regard to 
almost every sin listed here, great theologians draw sharp 
distinctions. These distinctions can be known only when 
they are studied and competently explained. 

As for the, things prescribed by the Commandments, 
the same limits may be set for the minimum essentials of 
knowledge demanded of the religious. He should know 
precisely what is commanded, and whether it is commanded 
under pain of serious or venial sin. He should know these 
things for his own peace of conscience; he should know 
them as a necessary background for his teaching, in case he 
should be called upon to instruct others 
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All this is not intended to carry the inference that reli- 
gious need a confessor’s knowledge of the Decalogue. Nor 
is it even insinuated that teachers of the catechism should 
give their pupils complete descriptions of all the sins listed 
in the catechism or all the subtle distinctions that can be 
made between mortal and venial sin. But religious should 
know what is necessary for their own peace of conscience, 
as well as those things that form a necessary background for 
giving catechetical instruction, so that, when called upon 
for an explanation, they can give something that is simple 
and adapted to the listener and, above all, that they may 
avoid giving inaccurate answers that imbed themselves into 
a young soul like a malignant germ and that breed what 


eventually becomes a practically incurable case of scruples. 
Strictly speaking, the Commandments, in the sense of 


Divine Laws imposing moral obligations under pain of 
sin, consist only in precepts and prohibitions. Yet the 
study of the Commandments should not be limited to such 
things. These obligations cannot be correctly understood 
without some appreciation of what has been called the first 
aspect of the Commandments, that is, the virtues indicated 
by them. For how is one to perceive the reason why he 
must worship at some time and in some manner, unless he 
first realizes that the worship of God is a good and beauti- 
ful thing in itself? How is one to understand the obliga- 
tion of obedience, unless he first perceives the inherent good- 
ness of respect for legitimate authority? How is one to 
appreciate the obligations of chastity unless he first becomes 
conscious of the dignity and beauty of the divine plan of 
paternity and family life, of which chastity is the guardian? 

Evidently, for the religious themselves, this first and 
eminently positive phase of the Commandments is a decid- 
edly salutary subject of study and meditation. They may 
have relatively few temptations to violate them; but they 
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have abundant opportunities for living them and for loving 
them. Surely the refrain of the 118th Psalm, ‘‘O Lord, 
how have I loved Thy law,”’ should fill the soul of every- 
one dedicated to the service of God. It should lighten and 
make joyous the burden of his own obligations; it should 
communicate inspiration to those with whom he exercises 
his apostolate. And the people with whom we deal are 
sadly in need of inspiration; it is surprising how many of 
them, even the good people, have a decidedly negative and 
uninspired attitude towards the Commandments. 

All of us are, no doubt, familiar with the following 
typical scene of boy life. We can call the boy John, aged 
ten. He has finished his supper and is paging somewhat 
listlessly through the newspaper. He has seen the comics 
and the sports page: so there is really nothing in the paper to 
interest him. Actually he is not perfectly at ease. One 
gloomy eye is straining toward his bedroom where certain 
evil things called schoolbooks await him, another gloomy 
eye is straining toward the kitchen, whence his mother will 
presently emerge and order him to betake himself to those 
same school books. (There are still some mothers like 
that. ) 

Suddenly he hears welcome sounds. He rushes to the 
door and peers out. Yes, it’s ‘‘the gang” getting ready for 
an evening game. No more gloom in his eyes now; they are 
all eagerness. 

“‘Mom,”’ he calls, ‘“‘How about letting me go out and 
play just one game? I'll be back in a little while.”’ 

“No, John,” comes the firm answer. ‘You've had 
plenty of play today. It’s time to study now, so get to your 
books.” 

No amount of coaxing prevails over his mother’s firm- 
ness, and finally John turns from the door. But the bright- 
ness is gone again from his eyes. Heayy feet, heavy heart, 
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slumping shoulders: he is the picture of youthful misery as 
he trudges his way from the sounds of boyish delight and 
slumps down into a chair over the dreaded school books. 
““She’s a good mother,’ would run his thoughts translated 
into words, “‘but she doesn’t understand. Otherwise she 
wouldn’t make it so hard.”’ 

That little drama of the child-world exemplifies the 
negative attitude of many even good people toward the 
Commandments. They find in the Commandments only ten 
negations of comfort and ease and content, ten privations 
of pleasure and freedom. They turn away from these for- 
bidden pleasures with a heavy step and a heavy heart. They 
find no thrill in the keeping of the Commandments; often 
they seem to have a sneaking suspicion that God, like 
John’s mother, just doesn’t understand; otherwise He 
would not make it so hard. In the various moral crises of 
life they overcome themselves, they keep the law, but even 
their victories are dulled by that boy-like heaviness of soul. 
They will be faithful, cost what it may; but the only joy of 
it lies in the subsequent good conscience. They deny them- 
selves, they repress themselves, and in these conflicts with 
self, it never occurs to them to lift up their heads and lighten 
their hearts with the thought that in thus repressing their 


lower selves they are really expressing their better selves. 
If possible, we should prevent or change this negative 


attitude. But we shall hardly do this unless we ourselves 
appreciate the beauty of God’s law. The Roman Cate- 
chism suggests several motives calculated to inspire a love of 
the Decalogue, and in particular it stresses the fact that the 
observance of the moral law ‘‘proclaims more eloquently 
the glory and the majesty of God than even the celestial 
bodies, which by their beauty and order excite the admira- 
tion of the most barbarous nations and compel them to 
acknowledge and proclaim the glory, the wisdom, and the 
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power of the Creator and Architect of the universe.” 

These solemn words touch on something fundamental 
to the Commandments: their relation to the glory of God. 
This theme is too large for full treatment here. The next 
section of this article contains a merely partial development 
of it, an indication of one kind of prayerful reflection that 
may serve to increase our appreciation of the Decalogue as 
a code of moral beauty. 

III. The Decalogue and Moral Beauty 

The observance of the Decalogue gives God great 
glory. In order to avoid theological technicalities in 
expanding on this motive, it will not be out of place for us 
to indulge in the following bit of reverent fantasy. 
Imagine you have a pair of wings that will take you back 
through time. Swiftly you pass the century marks, the 
nineteenth, eighteenth .. . first . . . on into the ages before 
Christ, before Moses, until at last you come to the dividing 
line between time and eternity. You cross that line, then 
you turn back and rub it out; and, though it all seems quite 
absurd and impossible, you are alone with God before the 
creation of the world! 

You are alone with God, and you have this problem to 
solve: Why might God create the world? Remember that 
God is an intelligent being, and if He is to create, He must 
have a reason; yes, and a reason that is worthy of Himself. 
You are looking for that reason. 

Where shall you look for this reason for creating? Only 
in God; nothing else exists. So you must look intently 
upon God; you must, so to speak, search the depths of God 


for some possible reason for the existence of creatures. 
Your first search, though filled with wonders, is a dis- 


appointment. Here in God is all perfection in an infinite 
degree; here is the marvelous inner life, the Blessed Trinity, 
revealed: the Father, the Son, the Holy Spirit, infinitely 
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happy and blessed in Their possession of the Divine Essence 
and of One Another. But this is no reason for creating; 
this is rather a reason for not creating. There appears to 
be neither need, nor use, nor even the possibility of any 
other being. So you shake your head and turn away; you 
have not solved the riddle of creation. 

But look again, look deeper, as it were; and in the clear 
placid ocean of Divine perfection you begin to see the pat- 
terns of a limitless number of tiny beings, none of them 
equal to God, but each of them reflecting something of God. 
Here is one of the vast treasures of the Divinity, the tremen- 
dous possibility of sharing His loveliness. Here you see the 
types of a great variety of beings, each of which God could 
bring into existence, each of which in its own way and 
according to its own limited capacity, could manifest some- 
thing of the Divine Perfection. 

You have solved the riddle; you have discovered a 
reason for creation worthy of God Himself. It is His own 
Goodness which is, so to speak, a fountain of perfection 
that He can share with others, without loss to Himself. 
Thus, our little trip of fantasy has brought us face to face 
with the truth solemnly defined by the Vatican Council, that 
God created the world, not to acquire anything for Him- 
self or to increase His own perfection, but simply to com- 


municate it to others. 
This sublime truth, the object of our fantastic journey 


into the creative mind of God is intimately associated with 
the glory that man gives to God by the observance of the 
Commandments. If we return now from the mind of God 
into the realm of creatures, we naturally expect to find that 
every creature, be it tiny, be it great, is a finite expression of 
God, a reflection of some divine perfection. The drop of 
water, the grain of sand the flower in the field, the family 
kitten, the sun, the moon, the stars, the entire universe— 
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each and all of these things show forth in some way the 
beauty, the loveliness, the majesty of God. And they do 
this simply by being themselves, by being faithful copies of 
the original masterpiece hidden within the depths of God. 
Everything in the world reflects God’s goodness, and thus 
gives God glory, by following the law of its nature. 

Even those who never think of God are constantly 
recognizing this law of the nature of things in their search 
for comfort and beauty and goodness. The cook enters her 
kitchen and bakes a cake that makes one’s mouth water. 
She does not do this by seizing a number of things at ran- 
dom, kneading them into some kind of dough, and tossing 
the mixture into the oven. She follows a definite recipe, 
and this recipe is only a formula worked out on the prin- 
ciple that certain things react in a certain way with other 
things and produce a definite result. “The engineer goes into 
his laboratory and plans a stream-lined train or some elec- 
trical marvel. He is searching for the laws that God wrote 
into the materials. The physical culturist who specializes 
in the body beautiful simply makes use of God’s laws of 
sound and symmetrical bodies. ‘The orchestra, playing a 
symphony that almost transports one into another world, 
follows the same notes that once burned through the brain 
of the composer. The composer is called a creator, yet he 
has not created. The music is also God’s creature; the com- 
poser merely discovered and applied the laws of harmony 
to produce this thing of entrancing beauty. 

So it is all through nature, true beauty is achieved by 
having things act according to their natures. That law is 
apparent in the simplest and in the grandest things—in 
the cake, in the symphony, in the splendors of the heavens. 
And the same law holds for man’s contribution to the 


beauty of the universe; he must follow the law of his na- 
ture, the Decalogue. Man's duty and privilege is to sing 
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unto God a glorious hymn of praise; the notes are the Com- 
mandments. Following these notes faithfully, he constantly 
raises toward heaven a sweet-toned benedicite which far 
surpasses any human composition. His unique contribu- 
tion to the beauty of the universe is moral beauty, and this, 
as The Roman Catechism points out, excels all the splen- 
dors of the irrational world. 

We all know something of the beauty of a single human 
soul in which the divine likeness is unblemished by sin. 
What if all souls were like that; what if all men at all times 
and in all places observed the Commandments of God! 
The combined interior beauty of all those souls would be 
indescribable; and exteriorly also the world would be a 
paradise. The one true God would be worshipped every- 
where according to His will; His holy name would be 
sounded only in reverence; all authority, as it comes from 
Him, would be pledged to Him and exercised only 
according to His wise laws; parents would be devoted to 
their children, and children to their parents; human life and 
property and honor would be sacred; purity and marital 
fidelity would be everywhere esteemed. No idolatry, no 
persecutions, no blasphemies, no murder, no thefts, no 
unjust wages, no obscenity, no backbiting or slander, no 
wars, no class conflicts! We could close our jails, divorce 
courts, reform schools; we could do away with burglar 
alarms and safes. There would be no armaments to con- 
sume our capital, no death-weapons to slay our youth. 

A picture such as this reminds one of the Garden of Eden. 
Of course, when we view the moral turmoil that actually 
exists, we must label such a picture another fantasy. Yet 
it is well for us to contemplate it, unreal though it happens 


to be; for it shows us the beauty and harmony the Com- 
mandments are supposed to produce. It shows us what the 


world could be, if man, like the irrational things, lived up 
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to his nature. 
In the last section of this article, some considerations 


were offered that may help towards an appreciation of the 
Commandments as laws of moral beauty. Only the Deca- 
logue was mentioned explicitly, but for their personal 
meditations, religious might easily build upon that notion 
and see how all the laws that govern them are intended to 
bring out more sharply some form of goodness. For in- 
stance, we know that God has given us not merely human 
natures, but super-natures, the life of Grace; and for pre- 
serving and developing this higher form of goodness He has 
supplemented the Decalogue with the laws of the super- 
natural life. The Church, legislating with authority from 
God, has given us other laws, planned to make us good 
Catholics. The founders and foundresses of our religious 
societies, captivated by some particular form of Christlike- 
ness, have drawn up their constitutions with the aim of 
developing this Christlikeness in their followers. By the 
observance of these various laws, we can scale a tall pyramid 
of moral beauty. But we should ever keep in mind that at 
the base of this pyramid is the law that St. Augustine 


rightly called the foundation and epitome of all laws, the 
Decalogue. 
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PROGRESS IN DIVINE UNION. By the Reverend Raoul Plus, S.J. Pp. 142. 
Translated from the French by Sister M. Bertille and Sister M. St. 
Thomas, Sisters of Notre Dame, of Cleveland, Ohio. Frederick Pustet, 
Inc., New York, 1941. $1.50. 


This little work of the well-known French ascetical writer treats 
clearly and forcefully of two great means of making progress in union 
with God: namely, ‘generous self-conquest,”’ and “‘the spirit of 
prayer.’ To the former, four chapters are devoted, each one devel- 
oping a major motive for self-conquest: self-preservation, expiation, 
imitation of our Lord, and redemption. If the redemptive process is 
to be completed by the Mystical Christ, that is, if more and more 
individual souls are actually to be brought to the divine life, then it 
is simply necessary that more and more good Christians, themselves 
already members, should make up in their persons what is lacking in 
the sufferings of Christ and thus put themselves into condition to 
enable others to enter that mystical incorporation or to grow in it. 
Christians need not only to be assimilated to Christ themselves and to 
be united with Him; they must go beyond this point and carry out 
the work of Christ in bringing others, as many as possible, to the 
saving knowledge and love of God. 

But self-conquest alone is not sufficient. To it must be added 
prayer, especially mental prayer. In it one learns ‘‘to experience in 
one’s whole being the reality considered: the greatness of God, the 
immensity of His love, the infinite mercy of our Savior, . . . the 
expiatory or redemptive power of suffering, the incomparable price of 
life, or the splendor of death.’”” The work closes with a section on 
recollection and the continuous maintenance of union with God 
throughout all of one’s occupations. No doubt this little book of 
Fr. Plus’s will be much welcomed by the many for whom he has 
become a favorite devotional author.—G. A. ELLARD, S.J. 


COLORED CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES. By the Reverend John 
T. Gillard, S$.S.J. Pp. x + 298. Josephite Press, Baltimore, 1941. 
$3.00. 

All who are interested in the Negro problem, whether from a 
purely scholarly or a practical point of view, will welcome this new 
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statistical study. Father Gillard is a well known authority on the 
Negro question. ‘This, together with the care with which he has 
gathered his statistics and the caution with which he presents his 
findings, renders Colored Catholics in the United States a valuable 
reference book. It is not a new venture for Father Gillard. Rather 
it is an improvement and amplification of an earlier volume published 
in 1929. 

The book contains a pleasant mixture of facts and comment. 
The facts were gathered from the dioceses of the United States and the 
numerous organized enterprises that are predominantly Negro, and 
are presented in convenient tables. “They cover: the Colored Catholic 
population according to dioceses, sections, states; free colored, slave, 
and white population for Southern and Northern Louisiana for the 
years 1810 and 1860; capacity of Negro Catholic churches in Louisi. 
ana in 1860; a scholarly estimate of the number of Negro Catholics in 
the United States at the time of emancipation; and statistics on the 
churches, schools, missions, priests, nuns, and welfare works dedicated 
to Colored Catholics. 

Throughout the book Father Gillard contrasts the condition of 
the various fields of work in the past with the present, and offers some 
explanation of the losses and gains. He gives a full treatment of the 
difficult problems of indifference, prejudice, and migration. 

Since this book is something of the nature of an almanac, it is 
unfortunate that it is not available in an inexpensive paper-bound 
edition. While there is need of a well-bound edition for schools and 
libraries, a paper-covered copy would be convenient on the desk of 
every student of the race problem or worker in any of the many 
fields of endeavor for the betterment of the Colored race. This is 
especially true since the available census statistics on Colored Catholics 
are admittedly inaccurate—J. T. WHITE, S.J. 


(NOTE: Our readers are very likely aware of the fact that Father Gillard died quite 
unexpectedly since this book review was written. —-ED.] 


ONE INCH OF SPLENDOR. By Sister Mary Rosalia of Maryknoll. Pp. 90. 

Field Afar Press, New York, 1941. $1.00. 

It is good for us all to realize that the Catholic Church is truly 
catholic. This is one of the effects of this book. Here is a tale of old 
China, a whitened harvest field of souls crying for reapers. It is into 
this distant land that the Sisters of Maryknoll carry the torch of faith. 
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We go at once into the home of Chinese peasants, we see the 
women fingering and studying the crucifix on the Sisters’ habits. The 
Sisters go on from village to village, from that of Long Sand Bar to 
Dangerous Rapids and farther to the village of the Fragrance of the 
Cinnamon Tree. And everywhere, into both Catholic and pagan 
homes, they bring the good news, the truth of the Lord of Heaven. 
In towns, far removed from priest and chapel, they form Rosary 
Sodalities which will meet on Sunday for the benefit of those unable 
to travel the long distance to the mission church. 

Everywhere they recruit members for the Study-the-Doctrine- 
Time, the catechumenate, to be held within a few months at Rosary 
Convent. All their work is directed towards this goal: to get pagans 
to come to this instruction class. 

Then, at the convent, during forty days, intensive instruction is 
given the neophytes. We see old women, young children, all trying 
to master the fundamentals of our religion. Red marks appear on 
brown foreheads, as the long nails of Chinese fingers bruise the skin 
in their effort to trace the sign of the cross. Finally, the examinations 
are held and the three score and odd pagans are baptized. The Church 
has grown another inch in China. 

This book is recommended for convent community reading. 
Readers will find that the problems of missionary Sisters are not 
altogether different from those which they themselves experience. 
And a greater love for our Faith, which is so eagerly embraced by the 
Chinese, should spring up in the soul. An inspiring oneness will be 
experienced with these courageous Sisters who have left home, with all 
the word means, to bring light where before there had been only 
darkness.—M. J. DONNELLY, S.J. 


LITURGICAL WORSHIP. By J. A. Jungmann, S.J. Translated by a monk 
of St. John's Abbey, Collegeville: foreword by Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, 
Abbot of Collegeville. Pp. xii + 141. Frederick Pustet, Inc., New 
York. 1941. $1.25. 

This is a very precious little book, the best in its field known to 
the reviewer, and, though meant in first instance for priests, both in 
subject-matter and in presentation, it should appeal to all religious 
as Christians and as worshippers of God. 

In the late Summer of 1938 the Canistanum at Innsbruck held an 
institute for priests on ‘“The Theology of Today,”’ at which ‘‘the 
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central topic of discussion was the matter of giving a more forceful 
and dynamic expression to abstract theological truths.’’ Father Jung- 
mann’s lectures there delivered, although advanced by the author as 
something of a rough sketch, were demanded for publication. The 
German original appeared, in consequence, in 1939. The present 
reviewer has had the work within arm’s length since then and has 
read it, not once or twice, but six or seven times. No author, so it 
seemed, had so clearly ‘‘isolated’’ the essentials of Christian worship, 
none so felicitously outlined the basic laws of development inherent 
in the very nature of the liturgy. Whether one is interested in some 
small point of the present structure of the Office, or concerned with 
the place of the vernacular in modern Dialog Mass, the ultimate 
answer, illustrated by historical facts and instances, was almost sure 
to be indicated in Jungmann’s slender book. It is a great boon to 
have this now made available in the incomparably wider circles of the 
English-language public. 


One can list in a moment the themes handled in the volume, but 
only familiarity with the book itself can convey an idea of how much 
light is shed on a whole array of points all to the fore in the current 
liturgical movement. Starting with the elemental definition, ‘‘Liturgy 
is the public worship of the Church,”’ the author with skill, and logic, 
and tact, shows the shortcomings of other definitions, while he draws 
out the unsuspected depths contained in the formula defended. The 
second chapter, “In Whom is the Liturgy Reposed?,”’ deals with 
priesthood, the Priesthood of Christ in Head and members, and the 
relation of the ministerial priesthood of Holy Orders towards both 
Head and members. ‘“Two Tendencies’’ are briefly sketched in 
Chapter Three, that of liturgy toward the beautiful and that of 
liturgy toward popular appeal. In tracing the working out of these 
tendencies. a good deal of basic religious psychology is mirrored in 
miniature. Chapter Four is the kernel of the book: it deals with the 
Ground- Plan, that worship (ideally) begins with a reading, which 
is followed by a song, then prayer by the people, and finally, prayer 
by the priest. In the remaining chapters each of these elements is 
handled at greater length by itself: The Reading (V), The Singing 
(VI), The Prayer of the People (VII), and The Prayer of the 
Priest (VIII). Each chapter is scholarly, each chapter is valuable, 
and their cumulative effect is irresistible. 
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It was a beneficent inspiration on the part of the monk at 
St. John’s to translate the booklet into English. The rendering is 
smooth and idiomatic, and, in a dozen places where the reviewer 
checked with the original, is studiously exact in letter and spirit. 

Another aspect of the matter deserves commendation: the book 
is based on a concept of liturgy, so it seems to this reviewer, that is 
both wider and more traditional than one sometimes associated with 
Collegeville publications. Since efforts to promote the liturgical 
apostolate are orientated by the basic concept of liturgical worship, 
the matter is not an idle question of speculative thought or library 
erudition. If there has been an inclination to build the liturgical 
movement in America on basic ideas somewhat too narrowly drawn, 
the translation of this book by a Collegeville monk makes it clear 
that any such tendency was wholly unconscious. 

A book as valuable as this deserves a good topical index, some- 
thing it now lacks. It is hoped that this will be remedied in a subse- 
quent edition.—GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. Pp. viii + 55. Field Afar Press. 


New York, 1942. 50 Cents. 


These vignettes of missionary life in the Far East should make 
enjoyable reading, whether in community or in private. Students in 
our schools would also profit by them, should be inspired with an 
interest in the missions, and might find the reading the occasion for 
the divine spark of vocation. 


This small book contains an apt selection of brief letters from 
Maryknoll missionaries. One sentence will perhaps illustrate the tone 
that rings throughout the volume: ‘“‘Not even Gounot made the 
‘Hail Mary’ sound sweeter than it does in Cantonese.” All the 
letter-writers seem to have caught the spirit of the people with whom 
they work. The natives’ customs are charming, their sufferings 
deeply moving. The missionaries are inspiring and, at times, whole- 
somely and humanly amusing. One missionary, after narrowly 
escaping death, writes of himself: 

“T wasn’t conscious at the time of being particularly upset, but 
was quite mortified afterward to recall that, as a prayer of preparation 
for possible death, I had recited to myself ‘Grace Before Meals’ instead 
of the ‘Act of Contrition’.’’—G. KELLY, S. J. 
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NOTE: This department is conducted for the benefit of our readers 
who seek information. Any question submitted dealing at least 
indirectly with the subject matter of the REVIEW will be answered in 
due time. The following questions are among those submitted at the 
Institute on Canon Law for Religious, held at St. Louis University 
from June 23 to July 5, 1941. These questions are being used with 
permission. 


7. What is the norm for religious regarding the reception of Holy Com- 
munion on Holy Thursday? 


There is no special norm for religious. Canon. 862 tells us that it 
is the Church’s desire that all clerics, including priests who do not 
say Mass on Holy Thursday, should receive Holy Communion dur- 
ing the solemn Mass or during the conventual Mass. Religious will 
do well to follow this direction likewise. If it is inconvenient for 
religious to receive Holy Communion during the solemn Mass on 


Holy Thursday, they may receive at any time before the Mass, or 
even afterwards. They may receive Holy Communion in their own 
chapel, even though Mass is not said there on that day, provided the 
Blessed Sacrament is kept in the chapel. 


8. To what extent is a religious bound to be faithful to the obligation of 
sponsor contracted before entrance into religion? 


A religious who has acted as sponsor at Baptism or Confirmation 
before entering the religious life, retains the obligations involved, but 
subject to the restrictions which the religious life imposes upon him. 
It is evident that a religious has neither the time nor the opportunity 
to look after the spiritual welfare of the person for whom he has stood 
sponsor that he would have had if he were living in the world. For 
this reason canon 766, 4° forbids novices and professed religious to 
act as sponors except in case of necessity, and then only with the 
express permission of at least the local superior. A religious who has 
acted as sponsor can and should pray for his spiritual child, and, when 
occasion offers, help him with spiritual counsel and in any other way 
that is compatible with his state and approved by his superiors. 
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9. Is it according to the mind of the Church that postulants be separated 
from novices at recreation? 

As to the separation of postulants from novices, the legislation of 
the Church has become less strict. On January 1, 1862 the S. Congre- 
gation of Bishops and Regulars declared that it was not expedient for 
the postulants to live with the novices. In the Norms published by the 
same S. Congregation on June 28, 1901 for the government of insti- 
tutes with simple vows, Art. 64 stated that postulants dwelling in 
the novitiate house should live separate from the novices, if this could 
be conveniently done. The Code does not contain any legislation 
forbidding the postulants to live with the novices. Hence it is allowed 
and even desirable that they do so when they are few in number. On 
the other hand, if the number of postulants is considerable, there are 
many advantages in having them live by themselves, separated from 
the novices. If the postulants do not form a group by themselves be- 
cause of their considerable number, or for some other reason, they may 
be allowed to spend recreation with the novices with whom they live 
the rest of the day. 


10. Is there a canon which forbids a superior to peruse the ordinary daily 
mail of the religious? 

Canon 611 allows all religious, whether men or women, to send 
letters freely, without any inspection, to the Holy See, to the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, to their Cardinal Protector, to their own major supe- 
riors, to their local superior when the latter is absent from home, to 
the local Ordinary to whom they are subject, and, in the case of nuns, 
to the major superiors of the first order to whom they are subject. 
Religious, both men and women, may likewise receive letters from 
all the above-mentioned persons without inspection on the part of 
anyone. This is the only reference in the Code to the matter in ques- 
tion. 

When a religious takes his vow of obedience, he implicitly agrees 
to whatever provisions there may be in the constitutions or custom 
book of his institute, thereby relinquishing his natural right to privacy 
regarding correspondence. Superiors, on their part, have only such 
rights as are explicitly contained in the constitutions or custom book 
of their institute and are bound by the natural law to secrecy regard- 
ing everything which they may read while inspecting the mail of their 
subjects. 
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NOTE: By the term, ‘‘Holy See,’’ we mean not only the Holy Father, 
but also the Sacred Roman Congregations through which he is accus- 
tomed t6 transact the business of the universal Church’. Our policy in 
giving these decisions will be to cite first the most recent decisions we 
have on hand, then in each issue of the REVIEW to add a few less recent 
decisions until we have completed everything of importance from the 
year 1936. 


1942, January 14. Pope Pius XII has been pleased to grant to 
the Most Reverend Bishops of the United States the faculty to permit 
the faithful of their dioceses who are engaged in work of National 
Defense and must work after midnight, to receive Holy Communion 
without observing the prescribed fast. This faculty is given for the 
duration of the war under the following conditions: 1. These 
workers must abstain from solid food at least four hours before 
receiving Holy Communion, and from liquids for at least one hour. 
2. No alcoholic liquids may be taken after midnight. 

While this decree has no personal application to religious, it will 
be well for them to understand it and the conditions under which it 
may be used in order to guide those of the faithful to whom it is 
granted. The faculty is granted to the Bishops, not directly to the 
faithful who are engaged in National Defense work after midnight. 
These may use the faculty only after it has been given them by their 
local Ordinary. 

1941, December 26. Pope Pius XII, through a communication 
of the S. Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, has 
granted to Ordinaries of every rite throughout the world the war- 
time faculty of dispensing the faithful of their jurisdiction from the 
precepts of fast and abstinence. The faculty, granted for the dura- 
tion of the present war, is to be used according to the prudent judg- 
ment of the Ordinaries, and includes the power to dispense religious 
who are exempt from episcopal jurisdiction. Two days—Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday—are excepted from the dispensation 
for those of the Latin rite. 

This faculty likewise is granted to the Bishops of the world, not 


1An article dealing with these Sacred Roman Congregations will appear in a sub- 


sequent number of the REVIEW. 
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to the faithful at large, and may be used only in those dioceses in 
which the Bishop has granted it to the faithful. If the Bishop does 
grant it, religious may use it in conformity with canon 620 which 
allows religious to use all indults dispensing from the common law of 
the Church, safeguarding, however, any special vows or provisions of 
the constitutions in the matter. Religious may, therefore, use the 
dispensation from fast and abstinence which is given by the Bishop 
of the diocese in which they live, provided they observe any special 
vows taken in their institute, as well as all special prescriptions of the 
constitutions referring to fast and abstinence. Hence if the constitu- 
tions prescribe that the members of the institute abstain on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, the religious subject to these constitutions 
cannot avail themselves of a dispensation granted by the Bishop of the 
diocese in which they live. They may, however, use the dispensation 
from fasting on the days on which they are obliged to abstain by their 
constitutions. Vice versa, if the constitutions prescribe a fast for 
certain days, and the Bishop granted a dispensation from both fast 
and abstinence, the religious in question would have to fast, by reason 
of their constitutions, but they could use the indult dispensing from 
abstinence on these days, and thus be allowed to eat meat at the prin- 
cipal meal. 

1939, July 24. The Code Commission gave a reply stating that 
by the term local Ordinary in canon 683 is meant the Ordinary of 
the place in which the religious lives, and not the Ordinary of the 
place in which the principal house is situated. Canon 638 empowers 
Bishops to grant a decree of exclaustration (temporary separation 
from the community) or of secularization (permanent separation 
with release from vows) to religious who are members of a diocesan 
congregation. The question arose: in the case of a religious living 
in a house situated in another diocese than that in which the mother- 
house or principal house is located, which Bishop can give either 
indult? The answer was: the Bishop in whose diocese the religious 
is living, not the Bishop of the diocese in which the motherhouse or 
principal house is located, unless the religious lives in that diocese. 

1939, July 18. The S. Congregation of Rites published a new 
form of blessing for hospitals and other houses dedicated to the care 
of the sick. The Latin form to be used may be found in the official 
publication of the Holy See, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. 32, 1940, 
page 197. 
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